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N ordinary circumstances 
Lloyd Avery would have 
loved the West, but to be 
sent there on the sick list right 
in the middle of the school year 
was too much! He knew that he 
looked thin and white, but after 
a siege of scarlet fever anyone 
would look that way. A few 
weeks at home, he thought, and 
he would be fit again, but no, 
his father had to be fussy ! That 
was because Lloyd’s mother had 
died many years ago, and Mr. 
Avery himself had to look 
after Lloyd. His responsibility 
weighed on him. 

Mr. Avery also attached little 
importance to the fact that the 
second semester at the univer- 
sity was just starting, and that 
the baseball season was only a 
month away—facts that made 
a world of difference to Lloyd. 
He had pitched on the freshman 
baseball team the year before and had 
so successfully carried the nine through 
the season that they had scarcely been 
scored against. Mr. Stevens, the coach, 
had said that Lloyd’s pitching was 
second only to Hilliard’s, and he had 
said further that it was lucky for the 
university, for Hilliard was graduat- 
ing, and now Lloyd—but what was 
the use! They had all reckoned with- 
out the scarlet fever and Lloyd’s father. 

So that February afternoon when 
Lloyd dropped from the Pacific Lim- 
ited into the mellow sunshine and 
balmy air of Roaring Flats, Arizona, 
his face was cheerless enough. After 
the blizzards of the East it seemed al- 
most like summer, but the pleasant, 
cheerful warmth failed utterly to thaw 
out the cold grief that lay in Lloyd’s 
heart. 

Tom Darby came to take Lloyd out 














to his ranch, the Circle D, where Lloyd 
was going to convalesce for the next 
few months. 

“Well, well!’ exclaimed Mr. Darby, 
giving Lloyd a handshake that was 
a hearty welcome in itself. “So you 
are Phil Avery’s son! I don’t blame 
Phil a bit for sending you out here; 
you look plumb tuckered out! But 
we'll fix that up right enough,” he 
promised as he cranked his machine; 
“plenty of good, plain food and lots 
of exercise—that’s what you need! I 
expect I’d look pale, too, if I’d been 
corralled indoors with a stack of books 
all my life.” 

Mr. Darby rambled good-humoredly 
on, but Lloyd said little. They quickly 
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Now for the first time he appreciated the awfulness of being a tenderfoet 
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left the few drowsy stores and houses of Roar- 
ing Flats, which was anything but a “roaring” 
metropolis, and plunged directly into the 
desert. Lloyd found, however, that it really 
was not a desert after all. The ground imme- 
diately round them indeed seemed sparse of 
growth, but a little way off the greasewood 
and the manzanita became a solid green that 
stretched on and on to the far-off purple 
ranges. The desert, the size of which made 
even the great mountains look insignificant, 
had a vastness greater than anything Lloyd 
had even conceived before. 

“Yes, sir! It’s a wonderful country,” said 
Mr. Darby, with such conviction that Lloyd 
felt that he needed to say nothing. Mr. Darby 
had too high an idea of the country already. 
He even seemed to consider that Lloyd was 
exceptionally fortunate in being allowed to 
come West! 

It was supper time when they finally 
reached the Circle D. The ranch house nestled 
obscurely in the shadow of three great cotton- 
woods, but from its windows lights twinkled 
a cheery greeting. At one side Lloyd made out 
a tall angular windmill and beyond that a 
stockade, or corral, but he did not have time 
to look about him further for Mr. Darby 


started at once for the kitchen. “Sounds like 
they’ve begun supper,” said he and hastened 
his steps 

For Lloyd the rest of the evening passed 
in a kind of haze. He remembered vaguely his 
first glimpse of Ah Foo’s yellow face above 
the black range; he remembered being intro- 
duced to Jim Thompson, the foreman, to 
Andy, to Slim, to Pete, and he did not know 
to how many others. Regular cowboys they 
were, tanned, clear-eyed, with a grip like 
iron; their clothes were rough, and they ate 
ravenously. Lloyd took his meal more de- 
liberately, for, although he found the food 
wholesome, Ah Foo had used more grease in 
his cooking than suited his taste. 

When Mr. Darby’s voice awakened him in 
the dull gray of the early morning Lloyd 
found that the crisp desert air had given him 
a vigor that he had not felt for many weeks. 
He bounded almost joyously from bed and 
dressed himself in a flannel shirt, some over- 
alls and a pair of heavy boots that his father 
had wisely sent with him. 

The men were saddling their horses, and 
Lloyd knew that théy were watching him out 
of the corner of their eyes. The stiff, leather 

“chaps” were awkward and made him feel 





uncomfortable. He could not 
walk naturally. One or two of 
the men began to smile, and 
Lloyd turned red. Now for the 
first time he appreciated the 
awfulness of being a tenderfoot, 
of stepping into another world 
and finding that it thinks you 
amusing. 

Lloyd promptly sat down on 


house. He did not care much for 
walking that morning. 


son one of the men led a horse 
from the bunch in the corral 
and saddled and bridled it. 

“Old Sally’ll be safe and easy 
riding,” the foreman assured 
Lloyd; “everybody takes their 
first lessons on her.” 

At that Jerry, who was bring- 
ing her up, grinned. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” 
remarked Lloyd, who felt that 
he was being “babied,” “I'll take a 
real horse.” 

The foreman smiled but shpok his 
head and then went off to look “ 
other matters. 

“T’d like a good horse,” Lloyd com- 
plained to Jerry. Not unnaturally it 


was going to takc some time for Lloyd - 
to become reconciled to the world . 
again, for leaving the university had | 


been a real tragedy to him. 


“Sure, I don’t blame you for not » 


wanting to ride that moth-eaten old 
wreck,” said Jerry sympathetically. 


“Tl tell you what. Just jump on my , 


horse over there and ride him round 


and show Jim that you deserve some- . 


thing better!” 

Lloyd at once fell into the trap, 
even: if it was old and venerable and 
supposedly known to everyone who 
has ever read Western stories. Jerry’s 
horse stood at one side, with its head 


drooping and the bridle reins trailing * 
in the dust. It looked like a monument , 


and a sleepy one at that! Lloyd suc- 
ceeded in settling himself in the saddle, 
but that was all. The sleepy-eyed pony 
awoke with a suddenness. that was 


breath-taking, and when the excite-; . 


ment was over Lloyd was sitting in 
the dust ten feet from the horse. 

The men howled with laughter. Feel- 
ing eternally disgraced, Lloyd returned 
sulkily to his bench. If he had been 
his old self, he would have laughed 
with them, but just now he was com- 
pletely out of tune with the world. 

The men soon rode off; then Lloyd 
ambled away 


" the bench in front of the bunk ° 


At a word from Jim Thomp- 


on old Sally in the 
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opposite direction. The next few days he rode 
far over the pungent desert and explored the 
solitary places of the foothills, alone. After all 
that was probably the best way for him to 
dissipate the gloom in his heart. 

About the time that Lloyd’s sense of dis- 
appointment had been crowded out by a 
vague loneliness, a longing for closer compan- 
ionship with other mortals, he saw the men 
playing the game that was dearest to his heart 
—baseball. They were down in the pasture 
lot. Slim was pitching, and Andy was catch- 
ing. Andy was also directing the rest of the 
men, who were either taking turns in the 
various field positions or batting. The sight 
interested Lloyd at once, and, strolling down 
to the pasture lot, he leaned his elbows on the 
fence and watched them. 

For some strange reason they all worked 
as if they were engaged in an occupation of 
tragic importance. Their faces were set in 
hard, sober lines; and when Slim pitched wild, 
which he invariably did, Andy at once grew 
uncomplimentary and told him to buck up! 
But for that matter all the players except 
Andy . threw erratically, and their catching 
was no better; when the ball came their way 
they never were quite sure of its position ih 
the air and as often as not caught it on the 
ends of their fingers. 

Their playing was excruciatingly funny to 
Lloyd; they took themselves so seriously, and 
their mistakes were so absurd. But he soon 
saw that Andy was a real ball player, and 
also that on the whole they batted well. Their 
eyesight was quick and keen, and it was not 
hard for them to hit the ball. And when they 
did hit it so terrific were their drives that the 
fielders jumped aside like a lot of dodgers! 

At first Lloyd merely chuckled; then he 


laughed aloud. His laughter did not add toy, 
the players’ peace of mind; when Lloyd asked °’ 


to be allowed to pitch they were not cordial. 

. “Come off,” growled Slim; “this isn’t any 
nursery.” Slim was just then in a murderous 
frame of mind. 

“Maybe she—bucks!” came from Jerry on 
second base. 

Lloyd indignantly turned on his heel and 
left the lot. It was not his fault that the men 
should be so unfriendly. Possibly they were 
angry because he had laughed at them, but 
that was their fault—they should not have 
been so funny. He was sick of the place, any- 
how; he would write to his father and get 
permission to come home. 

As he was passing the bunk house Jim 
‘hailed him from the bench where he was 
mending a bridle. 

“Been down to see the boys play ball?” 

“Yes,” said Lloyd. 

“I’m afraid they’re no great hands at it,” 
ventured Jim. 

“They’re not,” answered Lloyd frankly; 
then as his curiosity got the better of him he 
asked, “What’s the idea, anyway ?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” exclaimed Jim in 
surprise. “Why, Roarin’, Flats is having a 
baseball tourn’ment among the ranches here- 
abouts. They’re going to have us play a game 
every Saturday afternoon during the summer. 
Tim Simmons, who runs the general store, is 
backing it. He thinks it'll bring in a big 
crowd every Saturday and increase his trade, 
and so he’s offered a brand-new cowboy hat 
for every player on the champion team! We 
start the thing by playing Lazy S next Satur- 
day.” 

“Tt ought to be interesting,” murmured 
Lloyd. 

“T’ll say it will,” Jim assured him. “Those 
Lazy S boys have been making their brags 
how they’re going to wipe up the earth with 
us, and we aren’t exactly minded to let them. 
That’s why old Darby’s giving the boys time 
off to practice. He and Cummons of the Lazy 
S are old rivals, you know.” 

“Then that will make it exciting,” said 
Lloyd with a grin, and he decided not to write 
the letter to his father until after the game 
next Saturday. 

Lloyd was amazed at the crowd that gath- 
ered at Roaring Flats the following Saturday 
afternoon. They completely filled the little 
wooden grand stand, a relic of the Frontier 
Day celebration of the summer before, and 
overflowed along the base lines. Some were 
standing, but most of them sat in the wagons 
and in the other vehicles drawn up along the 
base lines. Lloyd and Jim were in the wagon 
that Jim had brought down for the purpose 
of taking back some barley after the game. 

The storekeeper, Tim Simmons, a jolly little 
man, pitched the first ball. To the great joy 
of the multitude it fell about ten feet short 
of the plate and had barely enough momen- 
tum to roll the remaining distance into Andy’s 
glove. Slim then took his place in the pitcher’s 
box, and the next instant the game was on. 
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It cannot be said that Slim's pitching was 
greatly improved. He let the first two men 
walk and hit the third. 

“Whee!” some one in the crowd ¢ried 
shrilly, “isn’t it wonderful the way he dodges 
the plate!” 

Andy now. ordered him to reduce his speed 
for the sake of more accuracy. Immediately 
the fourth batter made a home run and 
brought in the other three men. The Lazy S 
had much to say about that hit. 

“Ray for Carson!” they yelled. “Four runs 
at one wallop!” 

Then they turned their conversation to the 
Circle D. 

“*’Ray for Slim!” they yelled in chorus. 
“He’s our best player!” 

“This is going to be nothing short of a 
slaughter,” groaned Jim to Lloyd. “And say, 
look at the boss over there. He’s as glum as 
the last day of the month. I guess that’s be- 
cause Cummons is over there with him.” 

But it was not quite so bad as Jim feared. 


“Let me play,” interposed Lloyd with sud- 
den determination; “I’d like to—honest !” 

“Just the thing!” exclaimed Jim in relief. 
“Let the kid play !” 

“Come on,” grunted Andy to Lloyd. “We've 
got to have some one.” 

However, he first turned to the brawny 
pitcher for the Lazy S. “No objections is 
there, Carson,” he said, “to the kid’s playing ?” 

Carson guffawed loudly. “What!” he ex- 
claimed. “That there tenderfoot of yours? 
Ha, ha! Say, we'll give you one less out this 
inning for doing it!” 

And so to the great glee of the Lazy S 
Lloyd took his place in right field. Darby’s 
tenderfoot was not unknown round Roaring 
Flats, and his reputation was not flattering 
to him. But within the last few days Lloyd 
had begun to learn the folly of being at odds 
with the world—and letting the world know 
about it. 

“Everybody hits to right field,” the Lazy S 
players now yelled. “Come on, boys; we all 





Then came an inshoot that broke firectly over the plate 


Circle D put out the next two batters at first. 
However, the credit for it was not entirely 
theirs. Both batters were excellent riders, and 
consequently they were most wonderfully 
bow-legged. The way they ran created almost 
as much joy as Slim’s pitching. 

“Hey,” advised the crowd, “get a burro for 
‘em, so they'll get there before the game’s 
over!” 

The next man to bat for the Lazy S, a 
short, stocky cowboy, sent a long fly out to 
right ‘field. The right fielder ran backward to 
catch it, and the crowd held its breath. This 
had the thrill of real baseball ! 

For a moment the ball hovered in mid-air, 
and then it fell straight into the fielder’s out- 
stretehed hands. Just as he caught it he 
tripped and went down in a heap! But for- 
tunately he held the ball, and the Lazy S was 
out. 

When the Circle D went to bat, the men 
found themselves facing Carson, who had 
made the home run. He was a sturdy young 
giant, able to send the ball over the plate with 
the speed of a rifle shot. 

“He throws ’em so hard it scorches the 
cover,” chirped the Lazy S catcher. “Don’t 
you go and stand too close to that plate!” he 
said to Slim. “He’s liable to set your clothes 
on fire!” 

But Lloyd saw that Carson knew nothing 
of curving the ball, and he was not astonished 
when Slim made a ‘safe hit to first. Andy 
quickly followed him with a_three-bagger. 
Though Andy’s was the last successful hit, he 
managed to steal home, and the score at the 
end of the first inning was four to two. 

As the Circle D men were taking the field 
Andy hurried over to the wagon where Lloyd 
and Jim sat. 

“Jim,” he said hurriedly, “you'll have to 
play right field for us. Tom twisted his ankle 
when he caught that last fly, and so it’s either 
you or the boss or Ah Foo!” 

“Bless you,” chuckled Jim, “you'll be better 
off without me.” ‘ 

“You've got to play!” groaned Andy; “we 
can’t get along with just eight men!” 


get a home run now. The tenderfoot says 
he'll hold it until we get there!” 

But to a man the Circle D came to Lloyd’s 
defense, and if it had been a game of wits 
instead of a game of baseball their success 
would have been assured. Despite what they 
might personally think of Lloyd’s ability they 
never once betrayed the fact that they con- 
sidered it as less than their own. In spite of 
himself Lloyd warmed toward them. They 
were a pretty fine bunch of fellows after all, 
and he decided that instead of trying to show 
these cowboys a thing or two about baseball 
he would bend every effort to winning the 
game. 

Slim now wound up for his first delivery, 
and at once, in anticipation of the impending 


.hits, the team came up on its toes. They were 


not disappointed. Singles and two-baggers 
followed one another with agonizing regular- 
ity. Two men had trotted home, and two 
more were on second and third when the 
giant Carson came to bat. 

“Here’s Carson!” the Lazy S seemed to feel 
that Slim should be informed. 

“All right,” declared Slim; “I'll try not to 
hurt him.” i 

“That’s right,” cried the shrill voice in the 
crowd. “Let him stand on the plate; then you 
won’t come within a mile of him.” 

The crowd laughed at that, and Carson 
swung his bat confidently and declared, “I’m 
going to put it right ovce that tenderfoot’s 
head !” 

Again the crowd laughed, for Lloyd imme- 
diately began backing off. Carson’s bat struck 
the first ball for another of his powerful 
drives, and it came directly toward Lloyd. 

“He'll never get it,” roared Carson joy- 
ously to the men on bases, and they at once 
started for home. 

Lloyd sprinted back, turned and then 
waited anxiously. Not even when he played 
on the freshman team had he been so desir- 
ous of “making good.” The ball was curving 
toward him now. He -raised his hands, and 
the next instant he felt the quick, hard impact 
as it struck his glove and stayed'there. Then 
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with a single motion of his arm he sped it 
straight and swift toward second base. 

Jerry caught it and with a howl of triumph 
tagged the base. 

“Put it third!” yelled Lloyd wildly. Jerry 
at once complied, and the Circle D:had made 
a triple play! The crowd gasped at the sud- 
denness of it all. 

“Just the luck of a tenderfoot,” jeered Car- 
son, but each member of the Circle D came 
round individually and shook Lloyds hand. 

“Kid, you're all right,” Jerry assured him, 
and there was a distinctly fraternal note in 
his voice. 

“See here, lad,”’ Andy accused him, “you've 
played ball before!” 

“I pitched at the university,” said Lloyd. 

“The dickens!” gasped Andy; “say, why 
didn't you spring that sooner?” 

That inning the Circle D failed to score a 
single run, and as for reputation in Roaring 
Flats when at Andy’s order Lloyd walked to 
the pitcher’s box—it hadn’t any! The crowd 
simply howled joyfully. 

“Anyhow,” they assured Andy, “you're 
showing good judgment now. As long as 
you're going after the booby prize you might 
as well go after it strong! Are you going to 
have Ah Foo pitch next inning ?” 

“It’s all right, pard,” Jerry called to Lloyd; 
“we're backing you.” 

And Lloyd blessed him for it, because he 
knew that Jerry had no more confidence in 
his pitching than the crowd had. Andy had 
told no one his reason for putting Lloyd in 
to pitch. 

Lloyd now took his first five practice 
throws, and he did little more than toss the 
ball across the plate. The crowd groaned. 
“Come on,” they begged; “put Slim back.” 

The first batter took his place, smiling con- 
fidently ; and then the unexpected happened. 
Lloyd whipped a ball straight across the plate, 
before the batter knew what had happened. 

“O-o-ne strike!” gasped the umpire, almost 
as astounded as the batter. 

Lloyd followed it with a beautiful out- 
curve, and the batter lost his balance in trying 
to make a home run of it. Then came an in- 
shoot that broke directly over the plate. 

“Batter out!” declared the umpire. And a 
Stupefied silence fell on that erstwhile riotous 
throng. They could only gaze with unbeliev- 
ing eyes at the slim youth in the pitcher’s box. 

The second batter followed the first to the 
bench; and the third, after making two fouls, 
struck out on a deceptive drop. And that time 
even the crowd gave Lloyd a cheer as he left 
the field. 

“Pard,” exclaimed one lank fellow, and 
strangely enough he had a shrill voice, “you 
may be a tenderfoot, but you certainly can 
make that ball buck! Put her here. I’m proud 
to shake you by the hand!” 

Tom Darby now climhed out of his car and 
dragged Mr. Cummons with him over to the 
bench where Lloyd was sitting. 

“Cummons,” said he with malicious joy, 
“make the acquaintance of Phil Avery’s boy 
here. Guess you kind of showed them up, 
didn’t you, son? Say, where did you learn 
those fancy tricks with the ball, anyway ?” 

“At school,” said Lloyd, smiling. 

“Did you hear that!” exclaimed Mr. Darby 
triumphantly to the abashed Mr. Cummons. 
“And here you’ve been trying to tell me those 
schools take all the gristle out of a fellow. 
Lloyd here’s nothing but a kid, yet I'll war- 
rant he throws that ball three times as hard 
as you can!” : 

But that interesting conversation was in- 
terrupted by Andy, who came running up to 
Lloyd. 

“Come on, lad!” he exclaimed; “it’s your 
turn to bat.” 

One man had struck out already, but Slim 
had hit a two-bagger, and he stole third as 
Lloyd took his place at the plate. 

“All right,” he yelled to Lloyd; “I’m pack- 
ing my bag to come home!” 

Lloyd let the first ball go by in order to 
judge Carson’s style. He had to admit to him- 
self that Carson certainly had astonishing 
speed. The ball had hummed as viciously as 
a hornet when it passed his ear. He swung at 
the next one and was surprised at the ease 
with which he hit it over the second base- 
man’s head. 

Lloyd was expert at stealing bases; he 
reached third on the first two: pitched balls. 
The batter then knocked a feeble grounder 
directly into Carson’s hands; but Lloyd had 
taken a long lead, and he beat the throw home 
after the play to first. The next man was out 
on an easy infield fly. The fourth inning began 
with the score of six to four, and so it re- 
mained for four more innings. 

In the eighth Lioyd was not so successful 
with his pitching. The first man reached first 
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base on a pop fly that Jerry dropped; the 
second man struck out; and then Carson 
came to bat. 

“Come on, kid,” he called. “Trot out your 
fancy work; I can hit anything!” 

Lloyd threw him an outcurve and a drop, 
but he refused to strike at either. 

“Two balls,” droned the umpire, and Car- 
son grinned. 

Lloyd then threw his inshoot, just cutting 
the corner of the plate. 

“Strike one,” declared the umpire. Carson 
included both him and Lloyd in a murderous 
scowl. ; 

He tipped the next ball with his bat, and 
it flew high over the grand stand. Catching 
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the next ball squarely, he sent a hard liner 
directly at Lloyd. Though the impact of the 
ball staggered him, he caught it on his thin 
pitcher’s glove and then threw it to first in 
time to get the man there off his base. 
“Young fellow,” cried the lank fellow with 
the shrill voice to Lloyd, “you’ve got more 


nerve than I have. I wouldn’t have got in the © 


way of that ball for a hundred dollars.” 

“Let’s see your hand,” Andy gruffly ordered 
Lloyd as they both came up to the bench. He 
examined it carefully. “Well,” he said at last, 
“you didn’t break any bones, but next time 
you let that kind go by!” 

Circle D succeeded in getting one more run 
that inning and began the ninth with the 





Lazy S still one run ahead of them. But Lazy 
S was no longer batting successfully ; the first 
three batters all struck out in a row. Then 
came the Circle D for their last turn at bat. 
The first. man was put out at first, but 
ried hit a two-bagger. Then Lloyd came to 


,“Here’s the pretty boy,” jeered Carson ; 
“right over the plate for him!” 

Lloyd smiled grimly and, stepping forward, 
swung on the ball with all his might. His bat 
met it with a crack that sounded like a rifle 
shot, and it sailed far over the fielders’ heads. 
Even after it had hit the ground it kept roll- 
ing as if it would never stop. 

Meanwhile Lloyd was off like a streak, 
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rounding the bases so fast that Mr. Darby 
declared afterwards that it made his head 
dizzy. He almost overtook Andy on the home 
stretch, for Andy himself was a little bow- 
legged. 

Lloyd wrote to his father that night not as 
he had previously planned, but as follows: 


Dear Dad. Mr. Darby and the boys simply won’t 
hear of my leaving until time for school in the fall; 
= ou had better come out here for your vacation, 

we can take a hunting trip up in the moun- 

Sains. I’m graduating from old Sally to-morrow. 
Jerry and Slim are teaching me how to ride better, 
and they’re also going to show me how to throw a 

rope. I’ve promised to coach the whole bunch in 
baseball. We think maybe we can win the cham- 
pionship of Roaring Flats this summer. Come soon! 

Your loving son, Lloyd Avery. 


THE TAMING OF THE CARTER TRIBE 


Chapter Four The Brewsters form an order (¢ 


until the children came back and then 

went in and had a lively supper with 
the Brewsters. Dolly sat at the head of the 
table and Jack at the foot. 

Dolly said nothing of her new plan until 
Kezzy had put the dessert on the table and 
withdrawn. 

“T for one,” she then announced, “have 
been a selfish pig. I’ve had a chance to help 
pushed under my very eyes, and I just shut 
them and wouldn’t look. It’s the Carter chil- 
dren. Margie is carrying a man’s load, and 
we haven’t lifted a finger to help. Now we’re 
going to. I’m going to have them here, and 
Nan and Ted are going to play with them.” 

“O Dolly!” wailed Nan. “Have I got to? 
They’re so rough, and they’re not a bit of fun, 


Pin stayed in the garden with Dolly 


and they aren’t clean. Susie thinks they’re™ 


awful queer. I’m ashamed to have people see 
the way they look.” 

“So am I ashamed,” assented Dolly, “and 
so is poor little Margie. But we’re going to 
help all the same; there are five of us, and 
there are five of them. We'll each adopt one. 

You’re company, Phil; you can be the one to 
" choose first.” 

“T'll take the baby,” said Phil. “I won’t 
have to talk to him.” 

“You'll have to wheel him out every after- 
noon,” said Dolly teasingly. 

“Jinks!” exclaimed Phil. “Give him to Jack 
then. I’ll take Sam; he’s tough, and I can 
pound him if he doesn’t behave.” 

“You’ve got one off the big end of the 
stick,” announced Jack. “I'll take the baby 
ard hire Nan to wheel him.” 

‘TH take Benny,” said Teddy. “He likes 
music.’ 

“And Margie is yours, Dolly,” Phil said. 

“Then I suppose I’ve got to take Julie,” 
said Nan, pouting; “and she doesn’t brush 
~ her teeth.” 

“Teach her to!” exclaimed Ted. “Is this a 
club or something, Dolly ?” 

“It’s the Amalgamated Order of Missiona- 
ries for Taming a Tartar Tribe,” replied Jack. 
“Some job I call it, too.” 

“How are we going to do it?” demanded 
practical Teddy. 

“Pm going to help Margie i in every way I 
can,” Dolly answered. “Phil is going to make 
Sam see what a gentleman really looks like. 
You are going to teach Benny that a 
boy ten years old doesn’t whimper; 
and Nan is going to show Julie that 
little girls are clean and polite and 
obedient.” 

“Oh,” broke in Nan, suddenly con- 
verted. “It’s just like an old book of 
mother’s I read, where they made 
muslin curtains and painted the house 
white and the blinds green and called 
it the Dove’s Nest.” 

“Td call it Hurrah’s Nest now,” said 

Teddy. 

“They sewed too,” Nan went on. 
“Have we got to make all their clothes, 
Dolly a 

“Sure thing,” answered Jack. “Get 
to work at your cross-stitch bib for 
Sammy, Philly, my boy.” 

“Tl make it big Pee ha to cover his 

nae and shut him up,” retorted 


“T don’t know how to make a, dress 
for Julie,” Nan lamented. 

“You don’t have to,” Dolly said. 
“Mend her manners ‘and not her 
clothes. But don’t you let her whine, 
or out of the order you go as unfit for 
a missionary. i 

“Td like to belong to an order,” Nan 
said. “But I don’t want to have Benny 
and Julie at my birthday party.” 





“Anybody can come to mine,” Jack de- 
clared, “except Eben. I’d strike on him. He’s 
the meanest man on the whole earth.” 

“When does Eben begin to pay us our 
money ?” Teddy demanded. 

“No one knows except Eben,” Jack an- 
swered. “He'll hold on to it as long as he 
can. In the words of Kezzy, Eben would smell 
a five-dollar bill in a ten-acre lot.” 

“TI suppose he’s got to have some time to 
get the money invested,” Phil remarked; “but 
he’s had it two months now, and you haven’t 
seen a cent.” 

“We shan’t need it till Jack starts in at col- 
lege,” Dolly said. “We’re all right for the 
summer.” 

“Because you and I are working like horses,” 
declared Jack. “Phil’s right ; we’ve been asleep. 
I'll get after Eben the first minute I have a 
chance.” 

At that moment Eben, ignorant of Jack’s 
intention, was eating Margie’s omelet. And so 
potent was the seed of love that she had 
dropped into it that Eben glanced up with a 
word of praise. 

“Margie is smart for thirteen; there’s no 
denying it,” admitted Juliet. 

Eben turned to his daughter. “Listen to me, 
Margie. Your mother says that we didn’t 
make a good impression on her uncle when 
he called here. Now, if we are to live in this 
expensive house, we’ll have to take a boarder; 
and I am sure we could make Mr. Brown 
comfortable. I am going to ask him to dinner 
next Friday night, and I want you to see that 
it is a good dinner. It is important; see?” 

“Yes, father,” Margie said, with her frown 
of responsibility. “I think he liked me a little, 
for he gave me a five-dollar gold piece.” 

“A five-dollar gold piece!” echoed Sam. 
“Has he got any more?” 

“He has a good many more,” answered 
Eben. “And he is a fine man. But if ‘we are 
going to persuade him to live with us, we 
must all be on our best behavior when he 
comes to see us. You realize that, Sam?” 

“Gee, I’ll be good, all right,” promised Sam. 
“I wish Friday wasn’t quite so far off.” 


‘* Let’s 









The week slipped away, however, as swiftly 
as weeks can. Friday came without Jack’s 
having had a chance to ask Eben about their 
money or Dolly’s having had an occasion to 
tell Eben what the doctor had said about 
Margie. She had seen Margie almost- every 
day, and immediately after lunch on Friday 
she ran down to Baker Street to find out 
whether she could help in preparing Uncle 
Brown’s i rtant dinner. The door was un- 
latched, and she let herself in. 

On the floor of the living room in a welter 
of magazines sat Juliet. When Dolly entered 
she glanced up casually. “Oh, is that you, 
Dolly ?” she said. “Margie’s somewhere round. 
I was looking for a recipe for dessert, and I’ve 
found such an interesting serial. It’s about —” 

But Dolly was away after Margie. What- 
ever dessert was served would never come out 
of any magazine, once Juliet had struck the 
trail of a story. In the dining room Dolly 
found Margie with flushed cheeks, painstak- 
ingly darning a tablecloth. 

“You precious child, what are you about ?” 
Dolly demanded. 

“T’ve gone all over our linen, and we didn’t 
have one decent tablecloth,” sighed the tired 
child; “so I’m trying to mend this. I had the 
parlor all in order, and now mother’s upset 
it again.” 

“Give the cloth to me,” Dolly said. “I can 
sew like a house afire. Put on your hat and 
take the baby out. I'll set the table and help 
Bridget with a dessert.” 

Dropping her work, Margie sprang into 
Dolly’s arms in a torrent of tears. “O Dolly,” 
she sobbed, “I love you so, and you’re so 
good to me. I’m so tired of sewing and sew- 
ing, and the hole didn’t get any smaller. And 
—and I’m so worried, Dolly, about Sam all 
the time. I dream about him.” 

“Tell me about it,” comforted Dolly, hold- 
ing: her close. 

“Maybe it isn’t anything,” Margie an- 
swered; “but a golf ball came out of his 
pocket, and he looked up in that quick way 
of his when he thinks some one’s going to 
scold ; and he wouldn’t tell me where he got it.” 
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»'’ he asked deliberately, ** have | met Sam before?" 


yy Helen Ward Banks 


“T guess he found it,” Dolly said quickly. 
“Caddies often do find balls, you know.” 

“Maybe the did. But I’m always so—so 
afraid, Dolly, that Sam will—will take some- 
thing that—that isn’t his and be sent to 
Laney And, O Dolly, I'd die if that hap- 

n » 

“That couldn’t happen, darling.” 

“T love him. He’s my twin. I think he loves 
me a little. But he’s so big, and he doesn’t tell 
the truth, and he took your sugar. O Dolly, 
I feel awful.” 

Dolly kissed and comforted her and after 
a while laughed a little. In half an hour 
Margie was smiling, too, as she went forth 
joyously to spend for flowers to decorate the 
table in honor of Uncle Brown the dollar that 
Dolly had given her. 

Left alone, Dolly darned the tablecloth 
with nimble fingers. Whatever came she 
would not let another day go by without tell- 
ing Eben about Margie. When the cloth was 
whole she set the table with the best china, 
rubbed up the silver and the glass, went into 
the kitchen to help Bridget with a dessert and 
while she was there did things to the soup 
kettle—things that would add greatly to 
Uncle Brown’s pleasure later. She was back 
in the dining room when the door opened and 
Eben came in. 

“How do you do ?” he said with scant cour- 
tesy. “Where’s Margie ?” 

“Out with the baby,” Dolly answered. “I’m 
glad to see you, Eben, for I want to tell you 
something.” 

“I’m in a great hurry.” 

“T’ve got to tell you,” Dolly said with a 
little flutter in her voice; it was never easy 
to talk to Eben. “Has Dr. Field spoken to you 
about Margie?” 

“No.” 

“He told me the other day,” Dolly went on 
hurriedly, “that Margie was too delicate a 
child to carry all the responsibility she car- 
ries. If Juliet isn’t able to run the house, 
couldn’t you get a competent woman to look 
after things and take the load off Margie? She 
isn’t strong enough for it.” 

Eben looked at her in arrogant astonish- 
ment. “I certainly appreciate your interest in 
my affairs,” he replied ironically, “both in 
your establishing my family in a house far 
beyond my means and in your desire to foist 
on me a housekeeper that I cannot 
afford to pay. But I think I am still 
capable of looking after things myself.” 

Just then the front door opened, and 
Margie with her eyes shining and her 
cheeks aglow came in with her flowers. 
“See all I got for a dollar, Dolly,” she 
cried. 

With a disagreeable smile Eben 
glanced: from his daughter to Doily. 
“She looks to me a rather healthy 
specimen,” he remarked and walked 
away. 

Mournfully Dolly helped Margie 
bring in the baby. “I’ve muddled the 
whole business,” she thought. “I went 
at it just the wrong way, and now 
Eben won't listen to anybody.” 

She stayed long enough to see the 
baby fed and put to bed, to watch 
Margie coax her mother upstairs to 
dress and to help her tidy the living 
room once more; then, taking Benny 
and Julie home with her, she left 
Margie to carry through her dinner 
party. 

Sam, who was interested in a rich 
unknown uncle who kept gold pieces 
in his pocket, consented to put on his 
best clothes and to wash his hands. 
Juliet got into her velvet gown; Eben 
was immaculate. After a last happy 
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look at her decorated dinner table Margie 
opened the door to Uncle Brown. 

On his guard against attack he entered and 
glanced anxiously at the door of the living 
room. Margie laughed and seized his hand 
affectionately. 

“It’s safe,” she assured him. “The children 
have gone to supper with Dolly, and the baby 


‘is in bed. There are only Sam and I.” 


Juliet greeted her uncle cordially, and Eben 
welcomed him with effusion. 

“This is Sam,” Margie said. “You haven’t 
seen Sam yet, have you?” 

Uncle Brown turned to Sam. “Let’s see,” 
he asked deliberately, “have I met Sam be- 
fore?” 

Sam’s usual airy self-confidence was gone. 
His face and his neck burned, his eyes were 
downcast, and he stammered without reply- 
ing. How could he have known that the old 
man whose half dollar he had tried to steal 
would turn out to be his rich uncle? Of 
course his uncle would tell his father, and 
then there would be trouble. 

“Sam, speak to your uncle,” Eben said 
sternly. 

Sam mumbled a greeting and retired into a 
corner, pulling at his clean collar as if it were 
choking him. However, he slowly regained his 
confidence as he realized that, at least for the 
moment, Uncle Brown was not going to tell 
tales of him. 

“He’s a pretty good old sport,” Sam thought 
as he meekly followed the others into the 
dining room. 

It was the most comfortable dinner that 
Margie had ever eaten under her own roof, 
and in her pleasure of doing things as other 
people do them she glowed like a wild rose. 
When it was over Sam, still depressed, went 
off virtuously to study, Juliet went upstairs 
to slide out of her velvet dress and into a 
novel, and Eben carried Uncle Brown into 
the little room that he called his den. Margie 
helped Bridget wash the dishes. 

“Such a fuss,” Bridget grumbled. “You’d 
think ’twas to feed the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales and all the royal family.” 

“There isn’t any Princess of Wales, Bridget,” 
laughed Margie. “The prince isn’t married.” 

Out of Bridget’s hand a plate went crashing 
to the floor. “Don’t you try to tell me, Margie 
Carter. Didn’t I pray all the time I was a 
girl in England for the Prince of Wales and 
for the Princess of Wales? The idea of your 
thinking you know more than the Prayer 
Book !” 

Eben in his study heard the plate smash 
and frowned; the noise broke into the smooth 
working of his plans. He had Uncle Brown in 
a comfortable chair and himself in another. 
Now if ever was the time to “get” the old 
man. 

“Pretty daughter you have, Carter,”, Mr. 
Brown said. “She doesn’t look very strong.” 


“She’s as strong as a young colt,” Eben - 


answered. “She’s never had anything the mat- 
ter with her that I can remember. I’m glad 
you like her, and I hope that you, are going 
to have a chance to know her—and all of us 
—better. We have an unoccupied room, and 
I hope you are going to make it your home.” 

“T don’t know about that,” answered Uncle 
Brown quickly. “I met a young fellow the 
other day—John Brewster. You’re his guard- 
ian, I believe.” 

Mr. Brown’s keen eyes caught in Eben’s 
face the same look of dislike that had come 
over Jack’s at mention of Eben. 

“Yes,” said Eben shortly. “Their half sister 
Sarah was also my half sister, and their father 
made me their guardian. Senseless perform- 
ance, for he didn’t leave them anything except 
the house, and they’ve proved a stiff-necked 
lot.” 

“So they’re not very well off. How many 
are there ?” 

“Jack and Dorothea and two younger chil- 
dren, Teddy and Anne. They refused all help 
and advice from me; so they get along as best 
they can.” 

For some reason that he did not analyze 
Eben made no mention of the fifty thousand 
dollars that he had in charge for the Brewster 
children. 

“I took quite a fancy to young Brewster,” 
Mr. Brown said, watching Eben’s face. 

“T’m afraid you’re deceived, Uncle Brown,” 


Eben answered, assuming a jocular air. “He . 


is in reality a fresh, self-opinionated young 
upstart.” 

The old man nodded. “I liked him. He’s 
the kind of boy I’d be proud to have myself. 
I never had a boy. You have three; make 
them good men, Carter.” 

“T hope they’ll be able to take care of them- 
selves,” Eben replied stiffly. 

Mr. Brown shook his head again and fell 
silent. He aroused himself presently with a 
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little sigh. “I had a religious mother, Eben, 
and I’m sure you had. Mine used to read to 
me out of a good old Book that I’ve been 
thinking more about since my wife left me. 
I’ve spent my life making money, and now 
what is it worth without her? I hang on to 
it from habit, but I remember that my mother 
used to read to me that the things we handle 
are temporal, and the things we don’t see are 
eternal. Love is one of them, I suppose. I 
know I’d give all my fortune if I could have 
my wife again, and I wonder now and then 
if I haven’t thrown away some of the real 
things of life scrambling after the counterfeit. 
You’re a younger man than I am, Carter; 
don’t make the same mistake. Get acquainted 
with your boys and treasure your girls.” 
Eben shifted uncomfortably. If his wife’s 
uncle should continue to talk about nothing 
but sentiment, it would be a visit wasted. 


“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you. I’ve 
tried to do my best for my children; I’ve kept 
at it early and late, and I’ve something laid 
by. My chief investment is in a rubber planta- 
tion in South America. I’d like to tell you a 
little about it if you’d be interested. I’d value 
your advice as a successful business man.” 

Mr. Brown sat back in his chair and lis- 
tened while Eben began his tale of the valu- 
able plantation. He was going on fluently 
when a knock came at the door. With a frown 
he opened it. If he were interrupted now, 
when should he get another chance? 

Margie stood in the doorway, flushed and 
heavy-eyed. Uncle Brown watched her with 
quick compassion. If anyone induced him to 
live in this house, it would be Margie. 

“Jack has brought the children home, 
father,” she said, “and he wants to see you. % 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WHEN OUR SUMMER 
VISITORS KEPT ENR 





The girls had Shaler up an apple tree, 


T was May Day again at the old farm; the 
martins were chattering round their pole 
house, the robins were chanting in the 

balm of Gileads, and once more the sere, 
brown fields were turning green. 

But we were lonesome there that spring, 
for Addison, Theodora and Halstead had 
gone out into the world, and only Ellen and 
I were at home with the old folks. The home- 
stead had a subdued and quiet air, and the 
large old round table with only four of us 
about it at mealtimes looked so deserted 
that we frequently fell silent. And the future 
seemed to be lonelier still, since Ellen, too, 
expected to leave us soon after Thanksgiving 
for her new home in Dakota. I remember that 
one day Grandmother Ruth glanced round 
the table and exclaimed, “Oh, why need chil- 
dren grow up and go away!” 

And the old squire remarked, “Well, Ruth, 
it is the way of all life. Life never stands still. 
It is always moving on. It is only we old 
pearls that get left behind,” he added with a 
smile. 

Heavy as had been the burden that we 
grandchildren had brought upon them in our 
upbringing, it was plain that they were sorry 
to have us go. Despite occasional worries and 
small vexations they as well as we had been 
happy there for seven or eight years—we 
happier than we ourselves realized at the time. 

That May Day afternoon Ellen walked to 
the Corners post office for the mail and had 
to wait for it. As was often the case, the stage 
was late in coming from the train. But Grand- 
mother Ruth kept supper waiting, and at last 
Ellen came hastening in with an open letter 
in her hand. 

“This is from the Mowbrays in Philadel- 
phia,” she said with a glance at Grandmother 
Ruth. “Aunt Nabbie has written to say that 
Cousin Mildred and Hortense Bickford want 


. and were threatening him with brooms 


to visit us this summer in June, and that Olin 
Randall will come with them. She doesn’t say 
for how long, but since it is so far to come 
they will probably want to stay a week, per- 
haps much longer. 

“The Pliny Dressers wrote a fortnight ago, 
you know,” Ellen continued. ‘There are three 
of them to corne. Then there are the Lucases 
from Portland, who come in July every sum- 
mer. Addison, too, will be at home from Cam- 
bridge about that ‘time, and he wants to bring 
his friend Shaler with him. That will make 
ten for us to entertain, and if they all come 
at once—oh, I forgot Alice Eastman; she and 
her mother and the four-leaf-clover girl want 
to come this summer.” 

Thus far Grandmother Ruth had said noth- 
ing; now she sat back from the table and 
folded her hands in her lap as was her wont 
when troubled or discouraged. Suddenly she 
looked across at the old squire. 

“Joseph, I don’t believe I can possibly go 
through with it another summer!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s been just so every season for 
thirty years. Last summer Theodora hadn’t 
gone, and we managed to do the work and 
get through somehow. But now she has left 
us; and Ellen is going, and she has a lot of 
sewing to do for herself this summer. No, I 
don’t feel that I can possibly go through with 
it and cook and wash and care for so much 
company again! 

“When I was younger and felt well and 
strong I didn’t so much mind the work that 
company makes,” she continued. “I could get 
up a little earlier and work an hour or two 
later at night. But I’m getting older and don’t 
have such good courage for it. No, I cannot 
go through it again—and I don’t know what 
to say to them. 

“T would send over and get Aunt Olive 
Witham to help us with the housework,” she 
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added after a pause, “but she isn’t very well 
now and has about all she can do to keep her 
brother’s house. And as for hired girls, you 
can’t get one now that’s good for anything.” 
The old squire had opened the Boston 


- newspaper, but he refolded it, laid it on the 


table, took off his glasses and leaned back 
thoughtfully in his chair. 

“Didn’t Mildred Mowbray and Gertrude 
Lucas and some of the other girls who visited 
here help you at times with the work?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, ves,” Ellen said. “They often offered 
to help us wash dishes, and sometimes they 
made their own beds. But such little help a: 
that doesn’t amount to much when it comes 
to cooking three meals a day, washing, clean 
ing the rooms and doing all the other work 
for a dozen visitors. Somebody in the house 
must slave and slave all the time to maki 
things go right. Then, too, visitors want to go 
off berrying or make excursions to places, and 
that means putting up lunches to carry. Then 
we just have to fly all the morning to cook 
fresh cake, cut bread and butter it, slice cold 
meat for sandwiches, bottle up cold coffee, 
make lemonade and pack lunch baskets.” 

“T see, I see,” the old squire said reflectively. 
“°Tis too bad. ’Tis too hard for you. We shall 
have to write and tell them we cannot enter- 
tain them this year. Ellen, my girl, you had 
better write. You can do it better than your 
grandmother or I. Tell them just how it is. 

“I’m sorry,” he added after a pause. “We 
like to have our friends come to see us; and 
we have always kept up a reputation for 
hospitality. I’m sorry to have to give it up. 
But I can see that as things now are it will 
make it too hard in the house for you. So 
you had better write to them.” 

“Qh, I do hate to write and tell them that!” 
Ellen exclaimed. “What will they think? I 
really believe I had rather-work harder and 
have them come.’ 

“I scarcely think that would be wise,” the 
old squire replied soberly 

“Oh, but it is so hard to write anything like 
that !”" Ellen cried. “They wouldn’t under- 
stand it. They will think we don’t want to see 
them, They will think all manner of things! 
You can’t write anything of that sort to - 
people! It’s sure to hurt their feelings. Oh, 
isn’t there any other way than that? 

“Tf only they didn’t make us so much hard 
work!” Ellen suddenly burst forth again. 
“But they do, and it cannot be helped, They 
want to have a good time and enjoy their 
vacation here, and we want them to. They 
remember how good gram’s food tasted and 
expect the same nice things again. But it all 
means work, work, work for poor gram and 
for the rest of us. We are just slaves here all 
summer long. If only there was some other 
way about the work, how glad we should all 
be to have them here!” 

“Well, I can see no other way unless we 
tell them to bring their food and beds and 
washtubs with them,” the old squire ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

“Perhaps we might tell them they will be 
welcome if they will do their own work, cook 
for themselves and wash their own dishes,” 
he remarked a moment later, still smiling 
broadly. 

“No, sir, not in my house!” Grandmother 
Ruth exclaimed. “I wouldn’t have them going 
on like that here! Think of all those girls 
cooking, baking and boiling over my stove in 
my kitchen!” 

“Plainly that is out of the question,” the 
old squire remarked, a good deal amused. “It 
would lead to untold complications indoors. 
But, Ruth!” he suddenly exclaimed. “How 
would it do to put the apple house at their 
disposal? Write and tell them just how it is 
with us, that we are not situated so that we 
can entertain and do the work this summer, 
that we want very much to see them all as 
usual, but that they will have to lodge and 
live and do their own work at the apple 
house. Tell them there is a large kitchen, a 
cookstove,- dishes, tables, chairs and things, 
and also that they will find groceries and 
other food supplies there. Urge them to come 
and say how much we shall regret not having 
them with us as formerly.” 

“Gramp, that is an idea!” Ellen exclaimed. 
“Tf they will only come and do it!” she added 
a little doubtfully. “At any rate, it would let 
gram and me out of the work.” 

“I guess you will find, Joseph, that it will 
cost you something for provisions, with all 
of them cooking and wasting out there to- 
gether,” Grandmother Ruth remarked. 

“Well, Ruth, our summer visitors always 
have cost us a "good deal for provisions,” the 
old squire said. “Perhaps it would not cost 
much more out there than anywhere else.” 

“Let’s try it,” Ellen said, “I can write the 
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letters a good deal easier if I can only invite 
them to come. It won’t look then as if we 
didn’t want them. I will write to-morrow and 
tell them all about it. I don’t know how they 
will take it,” she added after a moment’s re- 
flection and laughed. 

“Tt seems to me the best we can do, and I 
hope they will take it right,” the old squire 
replied. “Most of them have been here before, 
and they know about the apple house.” 

The apple house, as we called it, stood in 
the north orchard about a hundred yards 
behind the farmhouse. It was a structure fifty 
feet long by thirty-five feet wide, and had 
been built at a time when the orchards bore 
so plentifully that we needed a place in which 
to store the crop in the fall. Some years later 
it had been used as a kind of nursery or home 
for the small children at the town farm. The 
old squire had been one of the selectmen for 
several years and had found that conditions 
at the town farm were unfavorable for young 
children; and, since the orchards were bearing 
fewer apples then, he had conceived the idea 
of converting the apple house into a “home” 
for little paupers. The upper floor, which had 


been formerly used for drying apples, he had . 


divided into chambers, and the lower floor he 
had changed into a kitchen and a kind of 
schoolroom. For several years seven or eight 
children from four to nine years old had 
found a home there under: the care of Aunt 
Olive Witham, whom the old squire hired for 
the purpose. But that was before the Civil 
War and before we young folks had gone 
home to live. Not much use was now being 
made of the apple house except for a little 
while in the fall when we temporarily stored 
the excess of the apple crop there. 

Now the old squire thought he could put 
it to still another use, that of a summer com- 
pany house on the codperative plan! It was 
so bold an innovation that Grandmother 
Ruth had many misgivings about it. 

Ellen, however, immediately wrote cheerful 
letters to our prospective visitors, and on the 
whole they received the plan in the right 
spirit. All except the Lucases replied that 
they were coming and were glad of the chance 
to save Grandmother Ruth so much work. 
Aunt Barbara Lucas wrote stiffly that, as we 
were unable to entertain our relatives as 
usual, she and her daughter would make other 
plans for the summer. 

As soon as the old squire learned that the 
old apple house was likely to be used he hired 
a carpenter to come and put it in order and 
build a new partition on the first floor, so as 
to have a dining room there as well as a 
kitchen and a sitting room. He also hired a 
painter. Then we carried out the bedding and 
a great many other articles of furniture from 
the old farmhouse, and a day or two before 
we expected the Mowbrays the old squire 
stocked up the pantry with sugar, tea, coffee, 
half a barrel of pork and half a barrel of 
corned beef ; later he added flour, bacon, corn 
meal, beans, potatoes, apples, a firkin of but- 
ter and, in fact, a full supply of farm fare. 

Grandmother Ruth, I remember, was much 
inclined to meet our visitors with profuse 
apologies and explanations. But Ellen said, 
“No, gram. Don’t do it. We’ve taken our 
stand for good reasons; let’s not weaken our 
position by excusing ourselves.” 

The old squire had me drive with the 
double wagon to thé railway station to meet 
them. There were four of them, for Aunt 
Nabbie Mowbray had decided to come, too; 
and after cordial greetings in the sitting room 
of the farmhouse Ellen, with much laughter, 
ushered them t. the apple house and made 
them acquainted with it. From previous let- 
ters the guests knew what was before them 
and, as Ellen reported later, bore it with great 
good humor. Indeed, Aunt Nabbie declared 
that it was a good plan and no less than right. 

We took cooked food from the kitchen of 
the farmhouse over to them that afternoon 
and the next morning, so that they might 
have time to plan to start cooking for them- 
selves. Later, too, Ellen and I often ran over 
early to kindle a fire in their stove and have 
water hot when they rose. Otherwise they 
cared for themselves during their entire visit 
of three weeks, for they had so good a time 
that they remained a week longer than they 
had planned. 

Meanwhile, Gertrude, Eloise and Scott 
Dresser had arrived; and about that time 
Addison came home with his friend Shaler. Ad- 
dison, of course, occupied his own room in 
the farmhouse, and his friend occupied Hal- 
stead’s old room, but they both insisted on 
boarding themselves at the apple house, for 
they were having high times out there with 
Gertrude, Eloise, Hortense and Mildred, cook- 
ing, washing dishes and putting up lunches. 
At certain hours the apple house fairly boomed 
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and reverberated, and there were some awful 
crashes, which made poor grandmother actu- 
ally start to her feet. 

“My sakes!” she exclaimed more than once. 
“T don’t believe there’ll be a dish left!” 

Indeed, out behind the house there was a 
scandalous .pile of broken crockery. Terrific 
odors of burnt bacon and scorching toast, 
accompanied by lamentations, not infre- 
quently penetrated the windows of the farm- 
house. After meals nothing was more common 
than to see the hilarious dishwashers out 
chasing one another with dippers of water! 
Once, I remember, the girls had Shaler up an 


apple tree, where he had fled for refuge, and 
were ‘threatening hin with brooms, while 
Addison, obviously -iso in disgrace, appeared 
through a scuttle on the roof. Apparently 
Aunt Nabbie spent much of her time expostu- 
lating and trying to keep order. ; 

Cooking their meals caused a daily fracas; 
each one worked for himself in front of the 
old stove. Misappropriating one another’s 
food was more than hinted at and led to ter- 
rible trouble! 


As for Ellen and me, our great regret was - 


that we were not in it and could join only 
at evening, when there was usually singing. 
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After Alice Eastman came with her mother 
and the four-leaf-clover girl the number of 
our visitors who were boarding themselves 
amounted to twelve, which was almost as 
many as the apple house would accommodate. 

The old squire contented himself with 
calling round there occasionally to learn what 
fresh supplies they needed and to see that 
the water tank was full. 

As far as fun and a general good time were 
concerned, the experiment was successful; our 
visitors seemed to enjoy themselves im- 
mensely, and most of them came back on the 
same terms for several years afterwards. ~ 


THE WISDOM. OF, HEALTH 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 





HAT is the use of a boy’s starting a 

four-year course at college if the un- 

suspected seeds of tuberculosis are 
multiplying in his system, and if his inevitable 
breakdown is but a question of weeks or 
months? What is the use of a boy’s trying to 
take part in college athletics if by so doing he 
will handicap himself physically throughout 
the rest of his life? What is the use of a boy’s 
bending over a drawing board if he is racked 
with headaches that could be ended by cor- 
recting his faulty sight? When the university 
undertakes to occupy the last four years of a 
growing boy’s life’ should it not take account 
of his physical condition as well as of his 
mental acquirements, and during his college 
course should it not educate his physical pow- 
ers and safeguard his health with as much 
scientific accuracy and intelligence as it exer- 
cises in supervising the rest of his college 
work ? 


EACH MAN GETS A CARD 


The University of Pennsylvania answers 
those reasonable questions by giving to each 
man when he registers an appointment for 
physical and medical examination. He receives 
a card on which are many questions about 
his past health and habits, and he answers the 
questions in writing. With that card he pre- 
sents himself at the physical director’s office, 
and after the tapeline has recorded his length, 
his breadth and his thickness, and after he 
has pushed, pulled, grasped and lifted his best 
he comes into the office of the medical exam- 
iner. There the answers he has written are 
scanned, and such questions as they suggest 
are asked of him and his answers noted; then 
while he stands with his feet together his fig- 
ure and his posture are examined. By means 
of an ingenious arrangement of mirrors he can 
see his own back without moving, and a 
lowered shoulder or a skewed spine can be 
pointed out to him, usually for the first time. 
The flat chest and round shoulders, the un- 
suspected curvature and the broken-down 
instep that has caused the vague pains in his 
feet and legs, all are remarked and put under 
treatment. But there may also stand revealed 
the column-like neck and the square shoul- 
ders, the fine arched chest, the flat abdomen 
and the straight clean limbs of the athletic 
young American, the finest type of physical 
manhood the world has yet seen. 

After that inspection the freshman lies 
down on a couch for the heart and the lung 
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examination, and finally he is tested for the 
hearing of each ear. On going out he gets 
a card, which he takes to the swimming in- 
structor, who examines him in the art of 
swimming and if necessary puts him under 
instruction; for every man must learn to 
swim during his first year. But that is not the 
only card he may get. Special lists of exer- 
cises for the most frequent physical defects 
are all prepared, and the round-shouldered 
and flat-chested youth takes a card to the 
instructor on the gymnasium floor and is 
shown the proper exercises for remedying his 
defects. Moreover, he is drilled in them until 
he can do them alone; after that he may or 
may not drink according to his thirst for 
physical perfection, but he has at least been 
led to the water. 

The treatment of the graver disabilities that 
are sure to be met with in the thousand or 
more young men who pass in front of the 
examiners in October of each year is a differ- 
ent matter. A student can go on with his 
course reasonably well with feet so flat that 
he waddles like a duck; but if he shows incipi- 
ent disease of the lungs his whole future is at 
stake; and, furthermore, his relation to the 
college community must be considered. 

If the trouble is slight and if he is away 
from home and friends, he is put under the 
observation and the treatment of a specially 
appointed college physician. If he lives at 
home, his family physician is informed, and 
he must be put under treatment at once. By 
timely care he gains rapidly in weight and 
usually throws off the infection with little 
or no interruption of his regular college work, 
whereas if the trouble were neglected. he 


“ would probably have to leave college, a sick 


or dying man, after a losing struggle of a 
year or two. About forty men in a thousand 
have some abnormality of the . circulation, 
which varies from an irregular pulse to great 
structural damage of the heart by an early 
rheumatism or by scarlet fever. Those men 
must be protected from physical overstrain. 
They are taught to nurse their physical re- 
sources and to take only such exercise as will 
build up their resistance. Squandering their 
future in the fierce struggles of competitive 
athletics is forbidden, and each candidate for 
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an athletic team must show a certificate of 
soundness given after examination. 

It is on the basis of those examinations that 
the physical life of the Pennsylvania student 
is regulated. Instructors may personally give 
him light individual exercise, or they may 
forbid him to take any. He may be. assigned 
to the regular progressive class work of the 
gymnasium in winter and of the open field in 
spring, where his exercise is designed accu- 
rately to fit the requirements of college life, 
or he may be allowed to elect football, base- 
ball, basket ball, swimming, rowing, fencing, 
wrestling, boxing, soccer, tennis, cricket or 
golf. Credit for his attendance is given during 
the time he is actively engaged on any squad. 
Whatever sport he may choose, or whatever 
form of exercise may be allotted to him, 
unless the physical director himself has ex- 
cused him he must account to the university 
for two hours a week of physical exercise 
taken under the direction of the department. 


QUESTIONS THE FRESHMAN ASKS 


Two things the freshman frequently wants 
to know. The first is why he cannot take part 
in any sport he wants to, whether it hurts him 
or not. He must be convinced that it is not, 
as he at first thinks, entirely his own affair, 
that there are his friends and relatives to con- 
sider, and that the reputation of his Alma 
Mater is at stake in bringing him through 
his college course a stronger and better man 
than when he entered—a man who is able to 
put into practice the lessons he has learned 
within her walls, instead of spending the rest 
-of his days in nursing his increasing ailments. 
The second thing that the freshman wants to 
know is why he should spend two hours a 
week of a crowded roster in something that 
at first seems quite apart from his college 
studies. The necessity of some systematic cor- 
rective for a comparatively sedentary life 
must be explained to him, and the possibilities 
of developing those rapidly maturing physical 
powers, so necessary for the well-educated 
college man, must be clearly shown; and 
there the director finds plenty of opportunity 
for statesmanship of no mean order. 

He has the privilege of listening to the 
freshman who as yet is unhampered by the 
knowledge that he subsequently acquires. The 
freshman may think that he has exhausted 
the possibilities of gymnastic training; he has 
sometimes drunk the gymnastics cup to the 
dregs and found the lees bitter to his taste. 
He may finally agree, however, that perhaps 
if he saw the course it would help him to a 
better ultimate judgment—it has often been 
my pleasant experience to have him come in 
at the end of the term and thank me for my 
insistence. The most frequent objection: is that 
gymnastic exercise, being unnatural, cannot 
compare in value with the outdoor sports of 
track and of field; and with that view I admit 
that I have a certain sympathy. It is the cry 
against the artificiality of modern conditions. 
It is not natural for a young man to spend 
three hours a day bending over a table un- 
willingly inhaling the fumes of chlorine or of 
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other products of the chemical laboratory ; 
but such is often his ‘ate, and for such arti- 
ficial conditioas correction must Se made. The 
short setting-up drill, the deep breathing, the 
climbing and the vaulting and the rhythmical 
swing of the dance, even if indoors, will do 
more. in half an hour to expand his lungs 
and bring the blood tingling to his cold hands 
and feet than will the desultory walk or the 
casual half hour tossing a ball about on the 
baseball field. 


AFTER SEVENTEEN YEARS 


It is now seventeen years since physical edu- 
cation was made a part of the curriculum at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Have those 
all been years of beatific happiness ? Have the 
benevolent temples of the directorate always 
been crowned with bays by grateful students? 
Has the millenium arrived? Far from it. Like 
all great reforms, it has had to make its place; 
but as the work has shown its value striking 
and spontaneous signs of approval have come 
from erstwhile inquisitors and have been 
gratefully received. It is accomplishing its 
purpose, and the students are not slow to 
realize it. 

It is not difficult to pick isolated cases 
of striking improvement in height, in weight 
and in chest girth; but all those cases will be 
offset by others that are apparently imper- 
vious to improvement. To raise the general 
average even a little is the great accomplish- 
ment for which we work. Now, by taking for 
examination an entire class throughout their 


four years of college life and comparing their . 


measurements on entering with those taken 
at graduation, we have been able to show an 
increase in height of one inch a man, an in- 
crease in weight of seven pounds and an 
increase of three inches in the girth of the 
expanded chest. Raising a whole student com- 
munity as much as that meahs much. With 
respect to weight, height and girth of chest, 
the normal increase that takes place between 
the age of entering and of graduating does not 
accoynt for five per cent of the total increase ; 
for most of the rest of it the ‘progressive 
physical training must receive the credit. 
There is no use in being bigger and heavier, 
however, if you do not at the same time add 
the skill and the physical knowledge that 
should characterize a well-educated man. 

In speaking of the examination at entrance 
I referred to such simple movements as push- 
ing, pulling, grasping and lifting. When the 
student comes out in his gymnasium suit 
on the floor of Weightman Hall for his first 
year’s course, after the first week of march- 
ing tactics and of other evolutions necessary 
to make him able to distinguish the “hay” 
foot from the “straw” foot, he finds himself 
confronted by a°problem in dynamics that is 
going to determine his place in greups 1, 2 or 3. 
He must circle a bar, a feat that he should 
have learned in the apple tree at home. Fifty 
per cent fail. He must jump a string three feet 
six inches high. Fifty per cent fail. He must 
climb a rope overhand eighteen feet high; 
and again fifty per cent fail. Thus the inven- 
tory of his physical powers is taken, and the 
process is repeated four times a year. Exer- 
cises designed to educate those powers follow, 
so that after ten lessons on each piece of 
gymnastic apparatus he comes out with at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the par- 
ticular form of activity that it is designed to 
teach. Thus he learns to vault and jump with 
grace, to climb with ease, to circle a bar and 
to enjoy the rhythm and the exhilaration of 
the dance. When toward the end of the period 
the class is formed into circles there is also 
added that joy which comes from the con- 
stant hope that on the next play you will 
strike with the basket ball that dodging fellow 
in the centre. 


THE CARE OF THE LOAFER 


To most ‘college men time is valuable, and 
the brisk half hour twice a week with a 
shower and a plunge in the swimming pool is 
enough at least to keep them aware that they 
are physically alive. But the ordinary youth 
soon reaches out for new conquests in the 
world of muscular achievement. The experts 
are soaring on the rings and doing giant 
swings on the horizontal bars, and the basket- 
ball players are shooting goals from every 
possible angle. Downstairs are three rooms, 
in one of which you can hear the thud of the 
boxing glove, in another the click of the foil, 
and in a third, during February and March, 
the rhythmical swing of the oarsmen tough- 
ening their muscles for the final test at Pough- 
keepsie. The wrestling mat is alive with wrig- 
gling men, and the swimmers daily cleave the 
waters of the pool. The frozen ground is not 
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too hard ‘or the soccer players, and the prod- 
igies of the football and the baseball players 
would take an article each to describe. 

It would seem obvious that under proper 
restrictions it is a good thing for every stu- 
dent. Is it so regarded? Not always. The 
loafer or, as the English call him, the “slacker,” 
is not unknown. He goes to the family doctor 
and says, “Doctor, what disease would I need 
to have in order to get out of gym?” And the 
doctor may perhaps venture on a note saying 
that in his opinion ““M” has a weak heart and 
should be excused from all exercise. Then 
begins a correspondence that usually results 
in “M’s” falling into line and coming at the 
end of the term to thank the director for his 
insistence on the exercise that has been of 
such pleasure and profit. But what of the 
real cases of disability ? That is another ques- 
tion. At one end of the list are a number of 
students who will use every subterfuge to 
avoid exercise of any kind. As one of them 
said to me once, they “hate to sweat.” But at 
the other end are an equal number who must 
be protected against ignorant or willful ex- 
cess in exercise. 


GUARDING AGAINST DANGER 


Although the risks of athletics to life and 
to future usefulness have been grossly exag- 
gerated, as shown by the statistics that Mor- 
gan, Meylan, Anderson and Hammett have so 
carefully collect d, there are some men to 
whom the more violent competitive sports 
should be closed. To go into the causes would 
lead me beyond the limits of this article, but 
to guard against danger the candidate must 
pass an examination before he can be enrolled 
as a member of the squad; thus the man with 
a heart weakened by rheumatism or by influ- 
enza, or with lungs showing the first signs of 
infection, will be prevented from overtaxing 
his slender resources and nursed back into 
efficiency by the college physician. There are 
four college doctors at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The university hospital forms the 
centre round which the buildings cluster like 
a crescent, and in the centre of the hospital 
is the students’ ward. Its fourteen beds are 
seldom empty; a dormitory room is not the 
place for a sick man. Here any day can be 
seen the profcssor of medicine with his assist- 
ants examining, prescribing, consulting and 
advisiug over men sent in from dormitory or 
boarding house. The beds are endowed, many 
of them by men who found them a haven of 
refuge during their own college days; and it is 


there that many a doubtful diagnosis has been . 


confirmed or disproved andthe question of 
isolation settled. 

In so large an institution as the University 
of Pennsylvania with its five thousand men 
the danger of an epidemic must always be 
present in the minds of the members of the 
medical staff; and the least suspicion of a sore 
throat, a rash or a temperature means isola- 
tion until the question of contagion is beyond 
doubt. Fortunately, no bad epidemic has ever 
made headway. Quick recognition of the trou- 
ble and the vigorous combined action of the 
physician and the department of hygiene have 
averted many a threatened epidemic. 
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The inspection of boarding houses is an 
important function of another committeé. 
Houses are classified as good, doubtful and 
bad, and students are not infrequently trans- 
ferred from those that are thought to be bad 
for their physical or for their moral health. 
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That, in brief, is the way one university 
tries to fulfill its obligations to the student 
who comes not only as a seeker for knowledge 
but also as the son of an Alma Mater that, 
while educating him mentally, morally and 
physically, must also shelter and protect him. 














THE BREED OF THE 
cng eux me ew BUCCANEERS 


OSS had expected Pierre to return that 
night from the city, forty miles up the 
Mississippi, but the young landowner 

did not appear. Old man Capt. Johnson was 
impatient to be back in the swamps, but had 
consented to wait for Pierre until the morning 
train. Ross went home along the canal in his 
canoe and found his sister very uneasy. It had 
been a long day. 

“We're going back to-morrow,” said Ross 
as he ate a late supper. “Either Wolfert or old 
man Johnson is going to excavate the wreck 
and get what’s in it, if there is anything.” 

At sunrise the next morning Ross went back 
to the Boudreau plantation. At ten o’clock 
Pierre came from the station with his queer 
old coachman. He was more dejected than 
ever. All that he feared had happened; his 
lawyers had lost their last fight for the an- 
cient estate. He had seen Wolfert in the court 
building, jubilant and servihg notice on the 
attorneys that he expected immediate posses- 
sion of the lands on the river front as well 
as of the back prairies. Pierre’s lawyers had 
fought for delay, and that point was un- 
settled. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter much,” said Pierre. 
Stam I'd like to arrange for the old families 

ere. 

The negro field hands flocked from the 
tumble-down quarters to the house with sym- 
pathy for the owner and consternation for 
themselves. Pierre promised to do what he 
could for them. Much as it hurt his pride, he 
would go to the land company and intercede 
for his humble tenants. After he had given up 
the place perhaps there would be some work 
for the old field hands. 

“Tl do my best,” he said to Ross. “And 
now as to Capt. Johnson’s idea that there’s 
really something of value in Uncle Armand’s 
old privateer—well, we’ll run in and take one 


The old man looked at 
him in astonishment 
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more look at the wreck, though I haven't 
much heart for such a crazy scheme now.” 

That day, hours after the old’ man had dis- 
appeared in the swamp, the two boys went in 
to view the wreck. It was muggy weather; the 
usual spring drought was still unbroken, but 
from the look of the clouds a hard storm was 
brewing. 

As Pierre led the way out of the canal and 
twisted along the watery forest trail south to 
the edge of the timber he pointed his paddle 
toward the pirate’s grave. 

“Well, Uncle Armand ruined the family 
after all, didn’t he? He said they’d be sorry 


_they cast him off.” Pierre smiled ruefully and 


went on past the lonely burial place. “And old 
man Captain says he wasn’t such a bad pirate 
either !” 

They crossed the canebrake by the narrow 
trail, launched their pirogues again and fol- 
lowed the lost channel to the wreck. The old 
man and the young negro, Crump, were al- 
ready there clearing an opening in the shell 
and mud that filled the cabin space. The old 
man had long ago torn away the roof of the 
after-housing, but what had been the interior 
was packed hard with ancient shells that suc- 
cessive storms had torn from the outer reefs 
se hurled over the marshy shores of the big 

ay. 

“Going to drill four holes down into the 
stuff, boys. I figure that time’s more precious 
than care. Mebbe -it’ll just satisfy my curi- 
osity, but when a man’s been curious for fifty 
years it’s some sharp-like.” 

Ross fell to work with one of the drills, 
swinging the light sledge while the young 
negro held the iron. Pierre and the old man 
worked with another. It was hot, and now 
and then they cast longing eyes toward the 
thick shade of the little mangroves that hid 
the projecting stern from the channel. Soon 
water was seeping into the drill holes. Pres- 
ently Ross’s sledge gave off a sound that 
showed he had struck something hard. When 
they lifted it up particles of wood were cling- 
ing to the point. Thereafter Crump had to jig 
it round constantly to keep it from binding; 
but they drove the inch-and-a-half hole 
straight through the ancient beam at last. 

“We’re going to sink that dynamite so deep 
it’ll lift everything from the floor planks up,” 
said old man Captain. 

“Hope that squall cloud blows up pretty 
soon,” said Ross. “This is worse than digging 
potatoes, captain!” 

Not many minutes after he had spoken a 
breeze began to fan the dry canebrake along 
the ridge behind the mangroves. It had been 
so long since rain had fallen that the prairie 
swamps were brown with the unrotted cane 
of the season before, and through it the young 
green roseau was growing. It closed about the 
mangrove clumps in a wall that made the spot 
like an oven. 

The boys got out on the ancient hulk to 
catch a breath of air. Even old man Captain 
admitted that he was “tuckered.” 

“Hunting pirates’ gold isn’t all that a fellow 
would think,” said Ross, looking at his blis- 
tered hands. “Captain, I believe I’ve sunk 
that old drill close to five feet now.” 

“That’s enough—for that one,” said the old 
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man. “But we’ve got to have four, boys. Wol- 
fert’s man was kind enough to furnish us 
plenty of dynamite! They intended it for 
blowin’ up wrecks and things; so I guess we’re 
free to use it.” 

They ate their supper in the shade of the 
mangroves. The lonely channel had been as 
silent all the afternoon as if men had never 
traversed its waters; they had not even heard 
the dredge. 

“TI know why,” said the captain. “They had 
to lay her up until the oil barge got in, and 
probably by now there’s a passable lily garden 
out in the cove.” He winked at Ross. 

Pierre had laughed briefly when they told 
him of cutting the boom. “Good! Wolfert will 
have to clean that cove before he ever puts 
his dredge along here. It’ll take a week.” 

“Week ?” retorted the captain. “In a week 
we'll be—well, we'll have Lafitte’s gold in a 
bank. The land company can dig all the levees 
it wants to then.” 

But Pierre was still incredulous. The more 
old man Captain related his rambling, uncer- 
tain tales of Civil War days and what he 
knew of the wrecked privateer the more cer- 
tain Pierre was that his Great-Uncle Armand 
could not possibly have left in the cabin of 
the ship anything worth retrieving. But the 
old man’s stout faith, Ross’s enthusiasm and 
his own desire to escape his troubled thoughts 
kept him willing to work. 

“Mr. Pierre,” continued the captain sol- 
emnly, “whatever did old Armand wish to 
leave a clue for—and to me, the only person 
he trusted in his last days?” 

“Well,” answered Pierre, “we'll keep right 
after it, captain! Seems to be the last thing 
left to the Boudreaus, anyhow. After this I'll 
be hunting a job in some engineering office. 
Whew! My back—” Straightening up he 
rested the sledge he had been wielding. “I 
never knew what work was before!” 

“Deep enough,” declared the captain. He 
was inserting the last of the dynamite sticks 
and attaching the fuses. Then Crump brought 
burlap sacks, which they laid over the drilled 
space and covered with mangrove limbs and 
loose dirt. “No use having the Wolferts know 
what we’re up to,” commented the old 
swamper. “We’ll deaden the explosion all we 
can. And with that evening squall thundering 
away down there maybe they'll not notice.” 

The boys laughed wearily. Neither of them 
knew anything about dynamite; the captain 
had made all the arrangements for the blast. 
It was almost dark when they and Crump fell 
back into the mangrove brush, slapping mos- 
quitoes in the damp heat, which even an occa- 
sional freshening puff of wind out of the 
southeast failed to relieve. 

“Keep down on that side of the ridge, 
boys,” the captain called to them and stooped 
to light his fuse. “I’ll touch her off and be 
right with you.” 

But they waited a long time. Finally Ross 
crawled along the ridge and joined the old 
man, Pierre could hear their voices. Then he 
too grew impatient and, stooping under the 
mangrove tops, went forward where he sup- 
posed they were. 

He had just emerged on the cleared space 
by the hulk when a tremendous explosion 
lighted up the whole channel, and he was 
knocked flat on his back. He heard the crash 
of heavy timbers through the brush and felt 
a volley of shells raining down with mud and 
splinters and burning bits of old sacking. 

He was getting to his feet when he heard 
Ross call. Dashing ahead, he came upon his 
friend in the acrid smoke. Ross was trying to 
drag the captain back from under the lower- 
ing fumes, The rain of débris ceased as the 
boys, struggling back under the mangroves 
with the captain, met the frightened young 
hegro just climbing out of the swampy, far- 
ther side of the ridge. 
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“Boss,” he wailed, “a big timber came down 
square on our pirogues—busted ’em all to 
pieces and sunk ’em. How we gwine to get out 
dis swamp now ?” : 

Neither paid much attention. “Get some 
water from the canteen for the captain,” 
gasped Ross, wiping his forehead where splin- 
ters had cut him. 

“Water’s all lost, Mr. Hardy !” cried Crump. 
“Mah goodness, how much dynamite yo’ put 
in that hide-up ?” 

Pierre was anxiously sprinkling the dirty, 
warm water from the bayou on his old 
friend’s face. Finally the captain recovered 
consciousness. “Boys,” he gasped as he sat up, 
“T reckon that charge was just a leetle mite 
too strong!” 

Ross was still wiping the blood from his 
face. “Well, I think we surely blew a hole in 
something. I was just creeping up to see why 
that fuse didn’t work when she suddenly 
did!” 

They all followed the old man back to the 
edge of the bayou. Then they stared. The dy- 
namite had blown the whole stern of the hulk 
out of the ground except for a few of the 
large timbers, and round those the shells were 
gone for many feet on every side. Where they 
had planted the sticks—directly over what 
had been the after cabin—everything had 
gone, and the black water was eddying and 
whirling in a hole ten feet wide. 

The captain stared blankly. “Well, that 
beats me! I reckon we did shoot a leetle too 
much! And that blamed grass is afire over the 
ridge, too. It'll let every man within miles 
know what we’re up to—only there’s nobody 
but the dredgemen, and they’re as helpless 
as fools when it comes to crossing the salt 
swamp.” 

Ross was kneeling and staring into the hole. 
Pierre seized a shovel and leaped down into 
water above his knees. He was scratching 
round when Crump came hurriedly over the 
mangrove ridge. 

“Marse Pierre, I can’t beat dat grass out. 
It’s dry as tinder, and the wind’s sou’east— 
coming right along the ridge.” 

The incipient fires, which the burning sacks 
had apparently started, were growing lurid 
behind the mangroves. Here and there the 
bushes were catching. The glow was reflected 
in the black, sedgy channel. 

“Crump,” said Pierre, “bail the pirogues 
out; we may have to skip off the ridge if that 
wind holds up.” 

“I done tol’ you, Marse Pierre, only one 
dugout left! And the water and the grub you 
brought—all sunk by that big stick that come 
down on ’em!” 

“Well, it looks as if we were marooned!” 
said Pierre. He was pushing his shovel in- 
effectually round in the shattered cabin space. 
Then he stopped and began to poke cautiously 
with his foot. On the other side the old man 
was tapping here and there in the water with 
a crowbar. Ross knelt beside one of the black 
ribs and watched. 

Suddenly Pierre stopped and looked across 
at old man Johnson. “Captain,” he muttered, 
“just what are you looking for?” 

The old man looked at him in astonish- 
ment. “Why, old Armand’s big hide-up, of 
course. What did you think ?” 

“TI mean—” Pierre was struggling with 
some obstruction down in the rough edges of 
the shell bank. In the glare of the fires over 
the mangrove ridge his face was alert with 
excitement. 

Ross clambered down into the dirty water 
beside his friend. “In about five minutes we’re 
going to be chased right out into that bayou,” 
he said. “Look at the fire race in that dry 
cane!” 

Pierre stared up at him. “And what do you 
think I’ve got my hands on down here? A 
chest big as a trunk fast in the shells! Lean 
over and feel here; you can find the old 
bands and the spikes in the rotten wood!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PERHAPS THE MAN WAS A 
BOLSHEVIK 


CANTANKEROUS person, says the 

London Morning Post, told the vicar 
whom he had come to see on some local mat- 
ter that he was an atheist. 

“But surely,” said the vicar, “you consider 
the Ten Commandments, broadly speaking, 
to be an excellent rule of life?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the man almost 
savagely. 

The vicar rang his bell. “John,” said he to 
his servant, “show this man to the door and 
keep your eye on him until he is beyond the 
reach of my hat and coat in the hall.” 
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For any ; 

'y interig 
Surface whet! 
of pai Plaster. 







or brick, instead 


PS , 
ecret 0 7 
Attractive Homes ~ 


7 HOUSANDS of homes owe their charm to “ 


the 
For it is the use 
instead of kalsomine or wall 
that gives expression to your taste—the exact matching 
of rugs and furnishings—tints easily obtained by inter- 
mixing standard Alabastine colors. 


cross and circle printed in red.’’ 


of Alabastine paper 


Wherever beautiful, sanitary and artistic interiors are 
desired use Alabastine. Just mix with water and apply 
with a suitable brush, over plastered walls, wall-board, 
paint, burlap, canvas, or even old wall paper where it 
is fast, has no raised figures and contains no aniline 
dyes. Tell your decorator to bring Alabastine in orig- 
inal packages. If-he is too busy or for any reason not 
available you can do the work yourself. 


Send for Our Color Chart 


Many attractive suggestions for wall tinting are shown 
in this chart. If you do not find here what you want, 
send a color sample and our service department will 


tell you just how to get the color you desire. 
THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


Alabastine in 5 lb. packages ts 
for sale at Paint, Drug and 
Decorating stores everywhere. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
472 Grandville Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Your Local Dealer Is 

Entitled To Your Trade 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
‘COLD WATER 















S month's issues of 
The Companion are 
somewhat delayed on 
account of the general 
strike which has interrupted 
the business of all publishing and printing plants 
in Boston and vicinity. The Companion of April 
14 contained a full explanation of the situation. 
Weare rapidly returning to normal conditions 
and shall r the regular mailing schedule as 
quickly as we can. We assure our subscribers 
that they will receive all the papers due them 
and we hope that they will be tolerant of a delay 
which we sincerely regret but which is due to 
mo fault of ours. 


Y 
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THE PUBLISHERS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OPPORTUNITY is a sensitive guest ; no other 
likes so well to be expected and made much of. 








Unflinching, bear Injustice when you must 
And let it teach you not to Be Unjust. 


THE MAN who conceals a fault shows that 
there is something within him to which that 
fault is distasteful. 


“ UNIVGSSAERNTUINALFINAJUANJU - 
ARISIGUEJAK” is Eskimo for “I love you.” 
The evenings in the Arctic are long, but even 
at that there must be a temptation to say it 
with flowers. 


A SECOND LIEUTENANT in the American 
forces in Germany receives $2120 a year, and 
extra allotments bring the figure up to about 

. $2300. At the rate of exchange of 1442-francs 
to the dollar, the second lieutenant draws 
about 33,350 francs a year. Marshal Foch’s 
salary is 33,000 francs. 


TO BE A SUCCESSFUL LEADER of boys 
a man must live the life that he wants them 
to live. A boy is a critical, suspicious creature, 
with high ideals and a sense of loyalty; but 
he has a perception of hypocrisy and insin- 
cerity that is uncanny. Most boys have a 
sense of humor; they like play-acting and 
jokes and have a wonderful capacity for get- 
ting into scrapes; yet their sense of justice is 
accurate, and they really like discipline, for it 
relieves them of responsibility. But it is use- 
less to preach to a boy unless you are ready 
to back up your counsel by your example. 


ORGANIZATIONS like the recently formed 
Builders’ Guild of England may be the solu- 
tion of our housing problem. The guild origi- 
nated in a group of building laborers who were 
disgusted with conditions that classify minutely 
what one workman must and must not do, 
and what pay he must receive. The workmen 
organized for service, made contracts and 
went to putting up houses in workmanlike 
fashion, carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, brick- 
layers and painters all helping one another 
and getting the job done at an immense 
saving in cost, though they received good 
wages. The old craft spirit dies hard. 


THE WISDOM OF HEALTH, an article by 
Dr. McKenzie on another page of this number 
of The Companion, describes the system of 
supervision by which the University of Penn- 
sylvania governs athletics and directs the 
physical training of its students. It took a 
long time for college authorities to admit that 
a training in health is as necessary as a train- 
ing in the classics; nor did young men see at 
first that the college has a right to demand of 
them certain hours a week to correct physical 
defects of which they may be only vaguely 
aware. But nearly all of the larger colleges 
and many of the smaller ones now have a 
system of physical training: a matter that is 
in no small part the result of Dr. McKenzie’s 
pioneer work, 


IN THIS COUNTRY the word sterling, when 
stamped on silver, means simply that the 
manufacturer declares the article to be made 
of silver eleven twelfths fine; but the British 
marks, arranged in a column, give a sort of 
history of the article. Usually the first mark 
is the maker’s sign; next comes a mark that 
shows where the article was made—for Lon- 
don, a leopard’s head; for Birmingham, an 
anchor; and for Sheffield, famous for its 
silver, a crown. Dublin has the Irish harp, and 
Chester uses the city arms. The third mark, a 
lion, indicates the standard of fineness. The 
date mark, a letter, usually comes last. Since 
each city uses a different system for indicating 
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the year when the article was made, it is 
necessary to know the “plate” of the town in 
order to find the date of a particular piece. 
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REJOINING OUR FRIENDS 


E believe that we express the sentiment 

W of an overwhelming majority of the 

people of America when we say that 

we are glad that representatives of this gov- 

ernment are again sitting with the represent- 

atives of our associates in the war, endeavoring 

to make the real peace for which our boys 
and their boys fought and died. 

Not all the people are glad. There are 
“bitter-enders” who say that it is all wrong 
and unwise, and say it loudly in order to cre- 
ate the impression that they are more numer- 
ous than they really are; and hyphenates of 
more than one racial origin who regret the 
loss of any opportunity to embroil us with 
those who have been our friends. 

The American people are the same in de- 
fense of the right and in abhorrence of the 


‘wrong that they were when they cast in their 


lot with the Entente. In the last two years 
they have yearned to take their share in the 
pacification that should follow every war. All 
that their votes have shown is that they dis- 
liked and distrusted the particular scheme that 
had been devised for that purpose. Right or 
wrong, they regarded that scheme as binding 
them to a too intimate participation in Old 
World quarrels and as insufficiently safe- 
guarding their rights. They have never wa- 
vered in their willingness to perform to the 
end the duties that they undertook as actors 
in the war, if they could do so without forfeit- 
ing their liberty to act or to refrain from acting 
as their judgment and the occasion dictated. 

Now the opportunity has come. We have 
been invited, and have accepted the invita- 
tion, to take part in an advisory capacity in 
such peace settlements as are necessary to 
establish justice, insure reparation and restore 
normal conditions. Our representatives on the 
three conference boards are not to assume 
responsibility by approving or vetoing deci- 
sions. The questions to be considered are for 
the most part matters between our European 
allies and the enemy. We have no direct in- 
terest in them, but we have not abated our 
sympathy with our allies or withdrawn our 
support from them. If by participating in their 
conferences and giving moral support to their 
just demands we can promote the objects 
for which they were organized, we shall be 
contributing hardly less to the cause of per- 
manent peace than if we had taken a full 
partnership in the League of Nations. 

The great danger of the time arises from the 
persistence with which the Germans cling to 
a hope that they can alienate the American 
people from their old friends and obtain their 
aid in escaping from the consequences of de- 
feat. So long as our representatives sit side 
by side with those of Great Britain and 
France and assist in their deliberations by 
advice but not by votes, that hope is vain. 
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SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
CONSUMPTION 


T a recent meeting of the Royal Society 
of Medicine in London, Dr. Raw, the 
president of the Tuberculosis Society of 

Great Britain, read a paper of great interest. 
It contained the results of fourteen years of 
continuous study and experiment and made 
public a theory of the disease that if verified 
is of the highest importance. 

Dr. Raw believes that the tuberculosis 
which primarily infects cattle and that which 
primarily infects man are different and antag- 
onistic diseases. One is to some extent com- 
municable from cows to human beings and 
the other from human beings to cows; but the 
two infections, he believes, cannot exist in the 
same body at the same time; and, what is 
more, he holds that one confers immunity 
from the other. 

For example, he thinks that the infection of 
the neck glands and of the mesenteric glands 
about the small intestine, which is not un- 
common in young children, is caused by 
tuberculous milk, and that one who has had 
and recovered from those infections is im- 
mune to ordinary consumption for the term 
of his natural life. As a corollary of that 
proposition, he believes that cows can be 
cured or made immune to bovine tuberculosis 
by being inoculated with the bacilli of human 
tuberculosis, and that men and women can be 
made safe from consumption by vaccination 
with a culture of bovine tubercle bacilli. His 
experiments have convinced him that that 


is the fact so far as cows are concerned, and 
he has had such success in treating consump- 
tion in human beings by vaccination that he 
is persuaded that the treatment is almost 
surely preventive if it is used on children who 
by heredity or situation are dangerously likely 
to have tuberculosis. 

It is necessary to accept Dr. Raw’s theory 
with caution. More than once mankind has 
been deceived by widely proclaimed discov- 
eries for curing or preventing consumption. 
But Dr. Raw’s position and the thorough and 
painstaking experiments he has made entitle 
him to be heard respectfully. If he can prove 
that the facts are what he believes them to 
be, he has made a discovery of the greatest 
moment to the human race. 
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ADMITTING YOUR IGNORANCE 


E are all ignorant, high and low, great 
and little, wise and foolish, educated 


and uneducated. Some may know a 
trifle more than others; but as compared 
with the vast possibilities of knowledge the 
difference between ignorances is too insig- 
nificant to be of much account. Since that is 
so, it might be supposed that we should all 
be ready to admit our deficiencies, to acknowl- 
edge at once how little we know and to be only 
concerned humbly and patiently to supply the 
gaps in our information with such makeshifts 
as we may. On the contrary, it is amazing 
how most of us toil and struggle to conceal 
our ignorance. No device seems too petty, no 
pretense too mean, if only we can cover up 
from others the fact that we do not know any 
more than they do. Sometimes life appears to 
be spun over with a web of artificial culture 
that has no solidity and no permanence. 

People seem to think that it injures their 
authority and standing to admit frankly that 
they have made a mistake, that their infor- 
mation was incomplete and that their calcu- 
lations were incorrect. Teachers are possessed 
with this delusion. Ministers are led astray 
by it. Statesmen suffer from it. Parents con- 
stantly find that it vitiates their simple and 
natural relations with their children. They go 
miles round, evade, elude, palter and prevari- 
cate, rather than say right out that they were 
wrong. They do not realize that what injures 
our characters and our usefulness more than 
anything else is to make a pretense of omnis- 
cience and have it exposed as only a pretense. 

The truth is that nothing secures the con- 
fidence of all men so much as the humble, 
frank, free, straightforward admission of igno- 
rance. The guide we trust is he who admits 
that our difficulties are his difficulties and that, 
if he can see just a trifle farther, it is only 
because he has toiled more arduously and has 
not obscured his vision by any undue assur- 
ance of more ample view. There is nothing 
that we admire more than such humility in 
others; nothing that we are more reluctant 
to practice ourselves. ‘ 

If the majority of us gave half the effort to 
remedying our ignorance that we give to con- 
cealing it, we should think more of ourselves, 
others would think more of us, and the world 
would be a more practicable place to live in. 
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THE NEW ORLEANS CANAL 


Y way of the Mississippi River the city 
of New Orleans is fully a hundred miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and yet the 

salt water in Lake Pontchartrain is only six 
miles away. The city has long dreamed of a 
ship canal that should connect the river with 
the lake. It would shorten the distance to the 
Gulf by forty miles and give a waterway into 
the heart of the city at a fixed level, instead of 
the fluctuating level offered by the Mississippi. 
Three years ago, under the stimulus of wat 
activity, the Inner Harbor Industrial Canal 
was begun. To-day it is virtually finished. It 
is a great enterprise, worthy of a great city, 
and certain to add to the: prosperity and 
wealth of the Southern metropolis. 

The canal is about 6 miles long; is from 300 
to 410 feet wide and 30 feet deep. It has cost 
about 20,000,000, more than a third of which 
was required for the great concrete ship lock 
where the canal and the river meet. Digging 
the canal through the low-lying cypress for- 
est between the city and Lake Pontchartrain 
presented no peculiar engineering difficulties, 
though the tangled mass of fallen ard rotting 
tree trunks beneath the surface was not easy 
to penetrate. But the lock was a different 
matter. It had to rest on a soil that is full 
of quicksand and marsh gas, and some en- 
gineers believed it could not be built. But steel 
sheet piling kept the quicksand out of the 
excavation, and artesian wells relieved the gas 
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pressure. Then the 14,000 piles were driven 
into the bottom, and upon them the great 
lock, which contains 100,000 cubic yards of 
concrete and 6000 tons of reinforcing steel, 
was built. Beneath the Industrial Canal runs 
the great drainage system that is to take the 
sewage of the city out into Lake Borgne and 
reclaim the beautiful shores of Lake Pont- 
chartrain for the residential and suburban use 
for which they are naturally well fitted. 
Shipyards, factories and warehouses are al- 
ready rising along the banks of the canal. The 
river front of the city is wholly owned by the 
city and cannot be leased, but no such re- 
striction applies to the Industrial Canal, and 
it is certain that a great commercial city will 
grow up beside it. Before the canal is quite 
ready for the great ships that are to use it a 
uniform channel will have to be dredged out 
through Lake Pontchartrain, the Rigolets and 
Lake Borgne, to the open Gulf beyond. When 
that has been done the people of New Orleans 
believe with reason that their city will enter 
on a new period of growth and prosperity. 


Se 9 
THE ANGLO- JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


HE Anglo-Japanese alliance, first nego- 

tiated nineteen years ago, was renewed 

on July 13, 1911, for a period of ten 
years. That period is about to expire, but, 
since neither England nor Japan has given 
notice of desiring to withdraw, the alliance 
is automatically extended until some definite 
action is taken. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that Japan and Great Britain will be 
satisfied to let matters drift; before long the 
two governments will have to decide whether 
the alliance shall be renewed, modified or 
abandoned. 

Japan, to which the alliance has brought 
prestige and opportunity, is ready to renew it. 
Great Britain, if it had only itself to consult, 
would probably do so without much delay ; 
though by destroying the military power of 
Russia and the naval power of Germany, the 
war has relieved both Japan and England of 
the apprehension that in 1902 led them to 
form the alliance. Neither nation at the pres- 
ent time needs the friendly support of the 
other so much as it formerly did; nevertheless, 
a renewal of the alliance would suit the pur- 
poses of the statesmen in London as well as of 
the statesmen in Tokyo. The British Empire 
in India is stronger with Japan as an ally. 
Japan can pursue its policy of expansion with 
much more confidence if it feels secure from 
any interference from the greatest of naval 
powers. 

But it happens that Great Britain has oth- 
ers than itself to consult—China, the United 
States and its own Pacific dominions, for ex- 
ample. The British statesmen are a little 
uneasy over the disposition of one very influ- 
ential party in Japan to control and exploit 
China. At present the military party is not 
in power, but it may get into power at any 
time, and England does not wish its own 
trade interests ‘in China to be hampered or 
to see the Chinese millions become the politi- 
cal vassals of Japan. British statesmen are also 
troubled by the chance that difficulties may 
arise between Japan and the United States. 
They do not wish to run the risk of sacrific- 
ing American friendship in order to gain that 
of Japan ; and if the alliance is renewed, Great 
Britain will no doubt except the United States 
from its provisions. Finally, Australia and New 
Zealand,—and to some extent Canada,—rest- 
less, like our Pacific States, under the danger 
of Japanese immigration and the prospect of 
Japanese naval control in the Pacific, are not 
at all enthusiastic over the alliance. There are 
many men of influence in those dominions 
who are openly urging the British cabinet not 
to renew it. Finally, there is the League of 
Nations, which assumes certain duties in the 
Far East as well as in other parts of the 
world, and which, if it be taken seriously, 
would make any dual alliance unnecessary if 
not unwise. 

It does not seem probable that the two na- 
tions will proceed at once to renew their pact. 
It is safe for another twelve months at least, 
for it cannot be abrogated without a year’s 
notice. Meanwhile it would be an excellent 
thing if there could be a conference to discuss 
the whole problem of the Far East—a confer- 
ence at which not only Japan and Great 
Britain but the United States, China and the 
British colonies should be represented. Such 
a congress could do no possible harm, and it 
might result in an understanding broader and 
therefore safer than the Anglo—Japanese alli- 
ance. There are the seeds of possible trouble 
in the East. The alliance helps to keep some 
of them from taking root, but like any other 
alliance it is exposed to the danger of counter 
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alliances. An agreement to which the United 
States and China were also parties would be 
far more efficacious. 
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THE FISHER DOLLAR 


HE gold dollar, containing 25.8 grains of 

gold nine tenths fine, is declared by law 

to be the standard unit of value for this 
country. In making that declaration the gov- 
ernment assumes two duties: first, to see that 
the value of a gold coin shall be the same as 
that of the gold of which it is made, and, sec- 
ond, to see that every other piece of money, 
of whatever material it is made, shall have the 
same purchasing power as a gold coin of the 
same denomination. 

Gold coins are kept at the same value as 
the bullion of which they are made by the 
government’s readiness to coin gold free of 
charge. Our government will accept from any- 
one any quantity above 2580 grains of gold 
bullion of the proper standard of fineness and 
return without charge an equal weight of 
gold coin. If coin showed the slightest tend- 
ency to rise in value above bullion, people 
would bring quantities of bullion to the mint 
to exchange for coin. If it showed the slightest 
tendency to fall below bullion, it would be 
melted down. 

There are three ways in which the govern- 
ment keeps other forms of currency at a 
parity with gold. First, it accepts them in 
payment of taxes and other dues on an 
equality with gold. Second, under certain con- 
ditions it redeems them in gold; that is, it 
gives gold in exchange for them. Third, by 
law it declares some of them to be legal tender 
for certain purposes and for certain amounts; 
that is, it makes it lawful to pay debts with 
those kinds of currency as well as with gold 
coin. 

So long as the government pursues that 
policy there can never be any fluctuation in 
the purchasing power of money except as 
gold bullion fluctuates. If gold bullion rises 
in value, so must gold coins: rise, ahd every 
other form of currency. If it falls, all of them 
must fall too. As a matter of fact, gold bullion 
did fall steadily in value for more than twenty 
years preceding 1920, and consequently money 
fell in value or purchasing power. In other 
words, prices rose steadily. In recent months 
gold and money have risen and prices have 
fallen. We need not here inquire why gold 
rose or fell. 

Fluctuations must be expected to continue 
so long as gold changes in value and the 
standard dollar contains the same quantity 
of gold. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale proposes, 
therefore, to stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar by changing the amount of gold 
in it from time to time. When gold rises in 
value put less into a dollar; when it falls put 
more in. Of course it would require careful 
statistical calculation to know just how much 
gold to add or to subtract from time to time, 
-_ the difficulty, though great, is not insuper- 
able. 

Another difficulty, apparent rather than 
real, is that of having coins of different weight 
in circulation at the same time. It is easily 
overcome by not coining any gold at all, but 
by substituting gold certificates. At the pres- 
ent time anyone can take gold bullion to the 
Treasury, leave it on deposit, and receive a 
sort of warehouse receipt known as a gold 
certificate. Some even now prefer it to gold 
coin. When the certificate is presented the per- 
son who presents it receives the same weight 
of gold that he deposited. If the proposed 
plan should be adopted, he would receive not 
the same weight but the same value. The gold 
certificate that was issued to him would always 
call for such a weight of gold as would have 
the same value as the weight that was depos- 
ited. There would appear to be no serious 
difficulty about that. 

But two real difficulties do present them- 
selves. First, the government would be mak- 
ing a profit or incurring a loss, according as 
the value of gold went up or down. When the 
value went up, the government would not 
have to return to the holder of gold certifi- 
cates as many ounces of gold as he deposited 
when he got his certificates. It would there- 
fore have some geld left—that is, it would 
make a profit. On the other hand, when gold 
continued to fall for a long period, as it did 
before 1920, the government would incur a 
loss. It would constantly have to return more 
gold than was deposited, and so would have 
to xo out and buy gold in the open market 
to enable it to redeem its gold certificates. But 
even that might be worth doing if it would 
Stabilize prices. 

\ more serious difficulty arises with respect 
to foreign trade. Foreign exchange would be 
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in a hopeless muddle. It would require a sta- 
tistical expert and a quick calculator to tell, 
at any time, what the pound sterling or the 
franc was worth in dollars. It is hard enough 
now; it would be almost impossible then. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HEN the Reichstag on May 10 voted to 

accept the Allied ultimatum it took a 
long step toward restoring what may be called 
relatively normal conditions in Europe. The 
economic relations that are to exist between 
Germany and its conquerors are determined, 
and production and trade can go forward 
now that they know what conditions they 
must meet. Germany has delayed the settle- 
ment for almost two years and would have 
delayed it still longer if the attitude of the 
United States government had been in the 
least encouraging. The notes of Secretary 
Hughes had a real effect in bringing about 
the German surrender. The event is also a 
clear triumph for French diplomacy, for the 
Germans yielded at last to the threat of Allied 
occupation of the Ruhr district. From the 
first the French statesmen have insisted that 
nothing except the display of force would 
impress the German mind; it appears that 
they were right. The government at Berlin 
that has been carrying on the recent negotia- 
tions with the Allies resigned when the sur- 
render was foreshadowed. A coalition cabinet 
of Centrists, Socialists and Democrats took its 
place. Dr. Wirth, a respectable politician who 
has already filled the office of Finance Min- 
ister, is Chancellor and Foreign Minister. 


oS 


HE Lockwood committee, which is at 

work on the building situation in New 
York, is every day uncovering new methods of 
fleecing the public. One example is the way in 
which the anti-syphon traps, used by plumb- 
ers all over the country, are excluded from the 
city. Those traps greatly reduce the number 
of vent pipes necessary in any building. The 
soil-pipe manufacturers dislike them because 
they call for less pipe, the master plumbers 
and working plumbers dislike them because 
they require less labor charge. The anti-syphon 
traps are said to cut the plumbing and ven- 
tilating cost in any building almost in half. 
It appears in evidence that the association of 
manufacturers, the contractors and the labor 
unions are in an agreement not to permit their 
use in New York. Any employing plumber 
who installs one is liable to a fine of $5000, 


-and for a second offense to expulsion from the 


plumbers’ association. Any union man who 
works on such a trap is fined $25 or $50 and, 
if he repeats the offense, is expelled from his 
union. : 


<i 


OMMENTING a few weeks ago on the 

plebiscite in Silesia, we said that there 
was little chance that it would result in an 
amicable settlement of the rival claims of 
Poland and of Germany. Already there is 
trouble there. A force of Polish volunteers led 
by the agitator Korfanty overran a large part 
of Upper Silesia, seized most of the important 
mines and brought work in them to a stand- 
still, fought several skirmishes with German 
companies who opposed them and occupied 
a number of important towns in the district. 
The Polish government at Warsaw declared 
that it had not encouraged Korfanty, but it 
did not interfere with him, and the Allied 
troops in the region were not numerous 
enough to bring him to terms. After a week 
or two of disorder he came to an agreement 
with the Allied commission to suspend hos- 
tilities, pending the final decision of the Sile- 
sian question by the Supreme Council; but 
he was left in possession of the territory his 
men had occupied. e 


RECENT report from the International 

Labor Office gives some interesting details 
about the Compulsory Labor Law in Bul- 
garia. All citizens are called upon to do 
assigned labor for the state, the men for a 
year and the women for six months. Six hun- 
dred thousand persons are actually at work 
under the provisions of the law. They are 
employed in road making, sanitary service, 
canal digging, street paving and the construc- 
tion of schools, libraries and other public 
buildings. Apparently the term is not always 
worked out all at once, but in longer or 
shorter periods according to the needs of 
the government and the convenience of the 
worker. No classes of society are exempt from 
the obligation. 
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No-Match Fire-Making Outfit 


HE knowledge of how to make a fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together, 
did, may be the means of saving your life some day if ever 


lost in the woods. It is a thrilling, mysterious, exciting and educational feat that 
every hunter, camper, hiker and out-of-doors man and woman should under- 





stand. To see a fire burst forth after a few 
minutes’ friction with two pieces of cold wood 
is really mysterious. 


The Outfit consists of a second-growth 
steamed hickory bow (unbreakable) fitted 
with a blue-tanned Indian buckskin thong, a 
drill and a drill socket, notched fireboard and 
a package of tinder. These Sets are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to make fire. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for 
one NEW yearly subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion (not for any member 
of your household), with 25c. extra, and we 
will send you the Fire-Making Outfi, 
postpaid ; or it may be purchased for $1.25. 
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rivets. No Scout's or 
one of these Knapsac 

OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly 
subscription for The Y outh’s Companion (not for any member 
of your household), with $1.00 extra, and we will send you 
the Knapsack, postpaid; or it may be purchased for $3.00. 


“Kumfort” Knapsack 


Knapsack is constructed in a thorough manner of extra 
heavy, khaki-colored, waterproof canvas and measures |5x13x4 
It is made to fit comfortably on the back, so that a heavy 
load may be carried with ease. A bellows pocket, suitable for 
toilet articles, is covered and protected by the large flap. The 
heavy grain-leather shoulder straps are securely attached by 
Sportsman's Outfit is complete without 








“Sammies ” Vest Pocket Telescope 





THs new optical invention comes ata most 

opportune time. The demand for field 
glasses has been so great that none are to be 
obtained except at exorbitant prices. Dis- 
pensing with the costly metal tubes and 
putting practically the entire cost into the 
lenses, the “Sammies’” Vest Pocket Tele- 
scope compares in magnifying power with 
instruments costing several times as much. 
It is a practical, serviceable Telescope in- 


tended for the use of soldiers, Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is 
mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided with a convenient handle. A two- 
pocket black leather case is included. Weighs but an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 


OUR OFFER. Send us $2.50 for one NEW yearly subscription for The 
Companion (not for any member of your household), with 25c. extra, and 
we will send you the Telescope, postpaid; or it may be purchased for $2.00. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


DRAWN BY MABEL B. HILL 


THE FEATHERBRAINED HEN By Mary Louise Wilmer 


OUNG Henny Penny had a way of being 

foolish every day. She rushed around 

with fuss and chatter and made the most 
of every matter. She wandered out in stormy 
weather, then shrieked because she lost a 
feather. She jostled all the roost at night and 
sang an hour before ’twas light. In short, she 
hurt the dignity of other fowls more staid 
than she. 

Yet they were very kind. “Some day she'll 
be more circumspect,” said they. 

At length one spring this Henny Penny re- 
marked, “There’s little chance if any that I 
shall use a henhouse nest; I’m tired of crowd- 
ing with the rest.” 

She strolled away with prideful mien; her 
morning song rang clear and keen. “Ca-caw,” 
she sang, “the world is wide. Why should a 
hen at home abide ?” 

An hour later all the flock received a most 
unpleasant shock. With raucous cacklings wild 
and loud young Henny Pen approached the 
crowd. 

They said, “She’s met a fox, we think; at 
least a weasel or a mink. Some savage animal, 
no doubt, has pulled her poor tail feathers 
out and put her wildly thus to rout.” 
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THE END OF SCHOOL 


By Jasper Lewis 


We're studying common fractions now, 
And this much I remember: 

In one week and a quarter more 
We'll stop until September. 


Our history tells of rivers found 
And other streams worth knowing, 
But yonder flows our fishing creek 
And gurgles while it’s going. 


It’s Iceland in geography— 
I skimmed the lesson over; 

But, oh, the sun’s so warm and sweet 
Upon the summer clover! 


We’re writing in our copy books, 
“Acquire an education,” 

And in between the lines we read, 
“One week before vacation!” 
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DOROTHEA AND THE 
LAVENDER DOLL 


By Anne Madison 


ANY years ago a queer little drab-look- 
ing house stood at the end of a certain 
seacoast village. The only bright thing 

about the outside of- the house was a red 
sign that creaked in the long sea winds. 
Painted on the sign in crooked green letters 
were the words: The House of the Dolls. 

Miss Penelope Penn, the little old lady who 
lived in the house, was never too busy for 
visitors. The straight little path that led up 
to the door had been worn entirely by the 
feet of children. Miss Penn was a jolly little 
old lady with cheeks as red as apples. Dor- 
othea Medley, one of her most frequent 
guests, thought that she had never seen any 
young girl who was quite so pretty. 

The House of the Dolls was even queerer 
inside than it was outside, for within it were 
the dolls themselves, two whole roomfuls of 
them—dolls in every crack and every corner, 
boy dolls and girl dolls, large dolls and little 
dolls, dolls with straight hair and dolls with 
curls, dolls of china, dolls of wax, dolls of 
wood, and even dolls of simple cloth. 

That was Miss Penelope’s business—dolls. 
All the year round she dressed dolls, and when 
city visitors came to the little town in sum- 
mer they bought them. 

The little girls of the village would sit by 
the hour watching her sew and listening to 
her talk of the sailor brother who might 
come back some day. Other people said that 
probably the sailor brother had long ago been 


Hen Pen came shrieking; in her eye were 
pride and joy and mystery. “Cut-a!” she 
shrilled. “From east to west you'll search but 
never find my nest. Oh, it is well to hide away 
your property. Cut-a! Cut-tay!” 

She was so wild, she was so shrill, that all 
the others stood stock-still. Rank pride in- 
stead of piteous fears! They scarcely could 
believe their ears. 

Then one old biddy said with scorn, “I 
never did since I was born—TI never saw, 
upon my soul, such utter lack of self-control!” 

“Cut-tay!” screamed Henny Pen. “Cut- 
tar! It surely pays to roam afar.” 

She didn’t realize in the least that she had 
wandered north and east and west and south, 
then wandered back and made her nest close 
by, alack! 

She clamored on while all the fowls stood 
staring like so many owls. They saw the egg; 
they could not see the reason for such revelry. 

At last, while still the heavens rang with 
songs that Henny Penny sang, the company 
spoke up again. 

_ They said, “This thing is not a hen. We’ve 
tried her out for years. No use! She’s proved 
she’s nothing but a goose, a silly, silly goose!” 
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lost at sea, but Miss Penelope would not be- 
lieve that. She talked constantly of his return. 

Miss Penelope, watching the Tittle girls’ 
wistful faces, longed to give every one of 
them a doll for her very own, for they had no 
money to spend; but she could not afford to 
do that. 

“If it were fair to the others,” she some- 
times told Dorothea, who was a favorite of 
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hers, “I should say to you, ‘Choose any doll 
that you want and take it.’ ” 

“QO Miss Penelope!” Dorothea would say 
faintly. That was all; but every time she 
would turn her eyes straight to a certain cor- 
ner cupboard where a slim little china doll 
dressed in ruffled lavender lawn was always 
sitting. The doll was not nearly so pretty as 
many of the others, but she was Dorothea’s 
darling. The little girl loved her rosy cheeks 
and bright blue eyes, the way her ruffled skirt 
stood out, the quaint expression of her rosy 
face. 

“She’s exactly like a real child,” Dorothea 
often said. “Look, she’s smiling at me!” 

And then one day a most wonderful thing 
a Miss Penelope’s brother did come 

ack. 

That afternoon, when the little girls of the 
village—Ann Wetherell and Mary Ellen Bur- 
ton and Dorothea Medley and a dozen others 
—went as usual to call on Miss Penelope, they 
stopped short at the gate and stared at one 
another. The swinging sign was gone. 

Before they could speak Miss Penelope 
threw open the door; her cheeks looked more 
like apples than ever. 

“T told you so!” she said. ‘““My brother has 
come back at last. He is going to buy the old 
house where we were born, and I am going 
there to live with him.” 

“O Miss Penelope!” cried all the little girls 
at once. 

“Tt is not far away, you know,” Miss 
Penelope went on. “You can come to see me.” 

Little Dorothea looked at her with shining 
eyes. “Do you want us to help you get the 
dolls ready for their journey ?” she said. 

Miss Penelope, smiling, shook her head. 
“No, I shan’t be needing your help,” she said. 

Dorothea’s eyes suddenly brimmed with 
tears. “But we may say good-by to the 
dolls ?” she faltered. “I must—O Miss Penelope, 
I must—tell the lavender doll good-by.” 

Miss Penelope smiled again and opened the 
door wide. “Come in, all of you,” she said. 

The children trooped into the little dark 
hall. But on the threshold of the front room 
they stopped in dismay. Cupboards, shelves, 


DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


THE AUTOBEAST By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


The autobeast comes out of the 
night ; - 

He comes to roar but not to fight; 

He comes to run, he comes to race, 

But not, kind beast, to hurt or 
chase. 


We see his big eyes, bright and 
round; 

We hear him charge with whuffling 
sound. 

A timid listener would hide; 

We call and ask him for a ride! 


SV 
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mantel and chimney corner were all alike bare 
of dolls; even the little chairs were vacant. 
There was not’a single, solitary doll in sight. 

“Gone!” said most of the little girls, look- 
ing at one another. 

But Dorothea said nothing; she stood stil! 
in the middle of the floor and gazed at the 
cupboard where the lavender doll had always 
been. 

Miss Penelope sat down in a rocking-chair 
and folded her hands. ‘‘No, the dolls are not 
gone,” she said, ‘except one that I sent down 
to the coast to my little grandniece; what's 
more, they are not going. I shall be too busy 
after this to attend to them properly.” 

Then she went on to explain. The dolls, he 
said,—every one of them,—were in hiding 
somewhere in the house. 

“You girls must find them,” she continued. 
“T have thirty dolls on hand now, and there 
are fifteen of you—two dolls for each girl. It 
is a farewell game. Now begin.” 

The little visitors could hardly believe what 
they heard. “Do you mean that, Miss Penel- 
ope ?” was all they could say. “Do you really 
mean it ?” 

“To be sure,” said the little old lady briskly. 
“T can well afford now to give the dolls away. 
So go to work.” She sat down and took up 
her sewing. “Of course,” she added, “if any 
of you should find a doll that you don’t want 
you can leave that one and go on searching. 
Now hurry, or dark will catch you.” 

The next moment the house was all alive 
with laughter and whispers and the sound of 
scurrying feet. Through the front rooms and 
the tiny kitchen and even into the little half- 
story room upstairs the girls went, searching, 
searching. It was almost like a game played 
in fairyland, for every now and then one or 
the other of them would suddenly make a 
delightful find. Ann Wetherell discovered a 
boy doll asleep in a vase on the mantel, and 
Mary Ellen Burton found a flaxen-haired 
doll between two mattresses in the little room 
upstairs, The treasures were hidden in all sorts 
of unexpected places. 

The hunt went joyfully on until it was 
almost too dark to see. At last, when the 
sound of supper bells began to be heard in 
the clear March air, Miss Penelope called the 
girls together. ¢ 

“You had better go home now and finish 
to-morrow,” she said. 

The little girls came crowding round her 
with happy laughter and were quite ready to 
go, for it seemed that each one of them had 
already found two dolls. 

“Be gone!” said Miss Penelope with a 
laugh. 

They scattered like a flock of happy birds. 
Only Dorothea Medley remained. She stood 
in the dusk before Miss Penelope and looked 
at her solemnly. 

“Why, Dorothea!” Miss Penelope said. 
“Where are your dolls, child?” 

Dorothea turned her face away. “I haven't 
any,” was all she said. 

“But you must have at least one!” said 
Miss Penelope. “Do you mean that you didn't 
find a single doll?” 

Dorothea faltered. “I found half a dozen 
dolls,” she said, “but I didn’t take any of 
them. I just kept on looking—I kept on look- 
ing —” She choked and turned away her 
head. : 

Miss Penelope gave a quick nod. “Oh, I 
see,” she said. ‘Well, never mind, child; it 
will be all right.” 

Dorothea did not understand, but she be- 
gan to feel better. 

“I asked mother to let me stay and help 
you with the chores,” she said. “And so I'll 
put on an apron and begin. You must be very 
tired to-night, I think.” 

Miss Penelope gave a queer little chuckle. 
“T knew it!” she said half to herself. “Yes, 
child, I'll be glad to have you. Run and put 
the apron on and then go out to the hen- 
house and see if you can find enough eggs for 
me to make pop-overs with.” 

Dorothea flew to the corner of the kitchen 
where an apron always hung—one of Miss 
Penelope’s little aprons, not a bit too large 
for Dorothea herself. 

“You'll find the henhouse key is in the 
pocket,” Miss Penelope called after her. 

Dorothea tied the strings neatly round her 
waist, then she plunged her hand into the 
pocket. 

“Oh!” she cried. “O Miss. Penelope!” 

Miss Penelope was busily measuring the 
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flour for the pop-overs. ‘“‘What’s the matter ?” 
she asked. “Can’t you find the key ?” 

Dorothea was standing still in the corner. 
“Yes’m,” she said. “I found the key; and— 
and, O Miss Penelope, dear, I found the lav- 
ender doll!” 

She held the little doll high and shook out 
her crumpled lavender skirts. 

“Oh!” cried Dorothea. “When I couldn’t 
find her anywhere I thought she must have 
been the doll that was sent down the coast 
to your little grandniece. But here she is, my 
very own doll instead!” 

A little later, when Miss Penelope and Dor- 
othea sat down to a supper of pop-overs and 
raspberry jam, 2? lavender doll sat between 
them. She looked exactly as if she were about 
to laugh with joy like Dorothea. 

“There’s another doll, you know,” said 
Miss Penelope. “I know I hid two apiece.” 

“Sure enough, there must be,” said Dor- 
othea absent-mindedly. “Well, I'll hunt for 
the other one to-morrow.” She looked up 
shyly at Miss Penelope. “I kept ‘on finding 
dolls, you know, but I thought I’d leave those 
for the othe: girls so that I should be surer 
to get this on. I never thought about tz 
apron !” 

Miss Penelope laughed. “But I knew that 
you would think about it when there was a 
chance to help me with my work, and I was 
not mistaken.” 

Dorothea still looked thoughtful. “Just 
suppose one of the other girls had tried the 
apron pocket!” she said. 

“That would have been all right,” Miss 
Penelope answered. “I had my eye on that 
apron. I was going to shoo off everyone but 

ou.” 

Dorothea crowed with delight. “Have a 
little jam, my child,” she said to the lavender 


doll. °° 
THE CROCUS 


By Frances Ebbs - Canavan 


I had a funny dream one night 
When all the world was still; 

I thought I heard a crocus croak 
Upon a sunny hill. 


ud dressed next morning in a flash, 
I hurried out to see; 

There, bright and jolly on the hill, 
A crocus smiled at me! 


oe 
THE RACE IN THE GARDEN 


By Aline Oldright 


‘g was only a country garden, but flowers 
and vegetables grew happily together 
there. No one got in anyone else’s way, 

and they all lived pleasantly and socially by 
the side of the house. The beds of vegetables 
were divided by fragrant spicy borders of 
pinks. Straight, soldierly Henry Hollyhock 
down by the gate looked as if he were about 
to present arms. Little Johnny Jump-Ups 
stood at his feet, and pansies and mignonette 
nodded close by. There were many other flow- 
ers, all of them standing in odd corners so 
that they would not disturb the vegetables. 

The flowers and the vegetables that grew in 
the garden were always pleased when the 
children, Rick and Barbara, came out to play 
among them. There was a third child—so the 
birds told the roses, and the roses told the 
rest—who had not been seen in the garden 
that year. She had been’ ill a long, long time. 
Her name was Patience, a robin said. 

On one side of the fence near the pole beans 
there was a morning-glory vine with the 
bluest blossoms that ever were. 

Polly Pole Bean had been watching Miss 
Morning Glory for some time. Polly was kind- 
hearted, but it must be admitted that she was 
somewhat puffed up on account of her ances- 
try. It was reported that the famous bean 
stalk that Jack the Giant Killer climbed was 
her great-great-grandfather. As to Blue Morn- 
ing Glory, she had no ancestry to speak of. 

One day, when Polly Pole Bean had been 
staring up at the window just above her, she 
had a new idea. For a long time she had 
wanted to show Miss Morning Glory her 
place in the garden. Moreover, she was eager 
to satisfy her curiosity about an upper win- 
dow in the house, where white curtains flut- 
tered lazily. Now she had thought of a plan 
by which she could de both things. She would 
challenge Miss Morning Glory to a race up 
to that room, and thus prove to her how su- 
perior she was and also get a chance to look 
into the room. 

_ 50 in the hearing of all the garden Polly 
Pole Bean one afternoon challenged Blue 
Morning Glory to a race up to the window. 
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Blue Morning Glory opened one eye rather 
lazily. “All right,” she said. 

It was the opinion of the garden that Blue 
Morning Glory would not stand much chance 
of winning the race. She had a habit of shut- 
ting her eyes tight before noon every morn- 
ing and sleeping straight through the rest of 
the day. Polly, on the other hand, kept going 
right along. 

It would be a hard race for both of the 
climbers. Polly would have to climb her own 
pole, swing over to the next one and so pro- 
ceed along a whole row of poles. Then she 
must needs send up a long vine, catch hold 
of the tall latticework beside the house and 
somehow mount to the window sill. 

Blue Morning Glory must climb the garden 
fence, catch hold of the lower branches of an 
old mulberry tree and clamber from limb to 
limb until she reached the goal. 

“What’s inside the window, I wonder?” 
was the thought of both of them. 

The race began on a sunny day in June, 
and for a long time the two vines grew and 
climbed. Though Blue Morning Glory slept 
through most of the day, she seemed to climb 
all the faster for that reason; Polly Pole Bean 
too was going at a great rate. In a month’s 
time they were both so tall that even the 
tallest hollyhock had to stare straight up to 
see them. 

As Polly clambered upward she put out 
little white flowers; later on she was covered 
with clusters of long green pods. Blue Morn- 
ing Glory, climbing steadily, went on unfold- 
ing her azure, cup-like blossoms. Pole by pole 
Polly crept through the garden and up the 
lattice; limb by limb Blue Morning Glory 
climbed the old mulberry tree. 

Nearly every morning Rick and Barbara 
came into the garden to gather panfuls of 
plump beans, and as they stood on tiptoe 
beside the poles they nearly always exclaimed 
over the beauty of the morning-glory blos- 
soms shining against the greenness of the mul- 
berry leaves. 

“The mulberry tree is bearing blue flow- 
ers!” they would cry. “If only Patience could 
see the mulberry tree!” 

At length, one warm, bright day there 
was a considerable stir in the garden. To all 
appearances Polly Pole Bean had nearly 
reached the window sill. Down below, the 
hollyhocks were on tiptoe by the gate; the 
pansies and pinks were staring, and the roses 
were all aflutter. 

“Where is Blue Morning Glory?” a flower 
inquired. 

No one answered; but a robin who had 
just alighted on the tip of a small cedar put 
his head suddenly under. his wing, for all the 
world as if he were trying to hide his face to 
keep from laughing. 

Rick and Barbara came out into the garden 
just then, but of course they could not hear 
the flowers talking. 

Meanwhile, high up on the side of the 
house, Polly Pole.Bean had reached her goal 
at last. Slowly, as the sun rose toward the 
middle of the sky and warmed and helped 
her, she crept over the edge of the window sill. 

“T have won the race,” she thought. 

Then she saw, looking straight at her from 
the window sill of a window kitty-cornered 
from her own, Blue Morning Glory, wide- 
eyed and smiling. The two vines had reached 
the goal at the same time. Blue Morning 
Glory had merely crept round the corner of 
the house and climbed over some ivy into the 
other window. Her route had been a little 
longer, but it had been a little easier too, and 
so honors were even. 

As the two bobbed over the sill, uncertain 
how to greet each other, they were startled 
by a cry. It came from a small white bed in 
a corner of the room where a thin little girl 
sat propped up on the pillows. Her pale face 
was shining. A 

“QO Rick! O Barbara! Come!” she cried. 
“Two beautiful flowers, a blue one and a 
white one, are looking in at me, one through 
the west window and one through the south 
window. They came into sight at the same 
tinie !” 

Down below the children heard, and so did 
all the garden people. 

“Patience’s voice has not sounded so happy 
as that for weeks,” they said to one another. 

The robin gave a cry of joy and flew away; 
the garden people all looked at one another 
and smiled. They put two and two together 
and understood what had happened. 

As for Polly Pole Bean and Blue Morning 
Glory, they were so pleased with themselves 
and with each other, and most of all with 
Patience, that they forgot all about the race. 
In fact, from that time on they were kept 
so busy amusing Patience and helping her get 
well that they never thought of it again. 





i. THREE-LETTER SQUARES 
An alkaline solution, a tropical vegetable, an 
animal. A part of the y, anger, a wager. An 
animal, to soak up, a detective. 


2. WHAT Is IT? 
We find it and lose it, 
We give it and choose it. 
Can you keep it? Well, take it; 
You may mark it and make it. 
It cannot be lent, 
Is not always well spent; 
It flies for us all, 
Yet I’ve known it to crawl. 
We always want more, 
But too much is a bore; 
So we waste it—not fill it— 
And beat it, and kill it! 


3. CONDENSED PROVERB 
This diagram of sixteen letters con- 


sie tains all the letters of a well-known 
HAO proverb. Begin with the letter x, 
ESL and move in any direction—upward, 
vRice downward, to the right, to the left or 
1y:1  diagonally—and spell out the proverb, 


which contains twenty-six letters. 


4. THE BROKEN CLOCK 





During a severe storm, one summer, the large 
clock on a certain church tower suffered a peculiar 
accident. The dial was cracked by the pelting hail- 
stones into four parts. Though the glass did not 
fall, the three long cracks were plainly visible. 
By a singular coincidence the sum of the figures 
in each portion amounted to twenty. Take your 
pencil and see if you can divide this dial off in the 
way that the first dial was broken. 


5. CONCEALED TREES 
How many trees can you find concealed in the 


. Following: 


The whole Anderson family were invited to 
appear at a — down on the bay. Olly, Lucy. 
Dennis and Bee cheered joyfully. Lucy pressed 
ner new muslin; Dennis cleaned his shoes. ; 

“O mamma, please,” said plump little Bee, “‘if 
Lrun your errands will you let me wear my new 
cloak and sash and = cap—please ?” 

“No,” said her mother, “we are going too far 
for such a plan—every bit as far up as Palmer 
Cove. You might rub berries on your new clothes. 
It will be better to wear your nice darned pina- 
fore ; then you will own Fag new things longer.” 

ucy . “Q, lively times we’ll have,” she 
said. “‘I’ll take the big umbrella and my little 
monkey, and that will be fun enough.” 

So they went, and ate until they had to stop— 
each one as happy as a lark. 


6. CHARADE 
ag Ba part is a noise, 
y second is a grain, 
—_— part is a vessel, 
whole—how very plain; 
For if you have my second 
And it’s my first in kind, 
Just heat it in my whole, and then 
’Twill do my first, you’!l find. 





Answers to Puzzles in April 14 Issue 


1. EAR AUNT 2. 15 16 

ADA POLO 6 7 2=28 

SOB ROSA 4-9 3S 

TUB IBID oO te 59 

ELT LASS 15 15 15 

RAT FoRT v. Beaver, baboon, dog, 
O©UIC poar, badger, bear, ban- 
OUIO dog, deer, bat, rat, toad, 
LULL gnat, goat, dove, raven. 


4, Mayflower. 7. 

5. There aro at least 
twenty-four names of 
animals: antelope, 
chipmunk, afFpaca, 
oat, ant, beaver, deer, 
adger, fox, 
chamois, ferret, coyote, 
eland, hog, lynx, bear, 
lion, bison, & g, ermine, 
armadillo, dog and ox. 

6. C-a-g-e, bar, rest, 
——— i f-a-c-e, run, trill, 
swell, loud, louder, flat, 
brace, scale. use, notes, turn, b-e-a-d, repeat, 
soft, very softly, staff, c-a-g-e, tie, c(h)ord. 
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Three Months’ 


Trial | 





O confident are we that the New 

Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations that 
we are willing to make you the fol- 
lowing liberal offer : 


If the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine you select is not 
perfectly satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in your home for 
three months, we will refund 
your money and take back 
the machine at our expense. 


None Better at Any Price. There’s no 
other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than 
the New Companion. It is full ball bear- 
ing, easy running, and has complete set of 
best attachments. Each machine is war- 
ranted for 25 years. 


Many New Improvements. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up- 
to-date machine, including also many new 
improvements found on no other. These are 
all fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


Our Low Prices are possible only because 
we sell direct from ‘‘factory-to-home.’’ 
Otherwise the price of the New Companion 
would be doudle the 
present price. We 
offer a choice of sev- 
en different styles, in- 
cluding Drop Head, 
Cabinet, Rotary and 
Electric models, 
and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


Attractive Terms. 
Not only does our 
Factory -to- Home 
System enable you 
to obtain a high-grade machine at a very 
low price, but we also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the payment may be spread 
over several months. This makes it possible 
for anyone to own one of these first-quality 
New Companions. Don’t be satisfied with 
an inferior machine, but get full particulars 
from us before making a selection. ; 





The New Portable Electric 


Just send your address on coupon 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





PERRY MASUN COMPANY 
Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentiemen. I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Send me your new 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, also FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and explain the ATTRAC- 
TIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 


Name 





Address 





Town and State 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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Grace Agnes fg 

Timmerman -# 
AGAN, untamable, no hand could rule, 


No love could win him. In the mission school 
No other lad so savage, so perverse, 
Perplexed the Bishop, while from bad to worse 
His heathen madness grew; he turned at length 
Upon the Bishop, striking with full strength 
The kindly face! The Bishop turned away 
In hopeless grief that had no word to say. 
Sull sep | the teachers did their part 
As time went by to change that stubborn heart 
With wise endeavor; every day grew less 
Their fading vision of a late success, 
Then vanished, and the boy was sent away; 
And, oh, how bitter their defeat that day! 
Years came and went; slow miracles of grace 
wih strange new beauty to the lightened 

ace 


Of many a convert, many a heathen child 

From savagery redeemed. The Bishop smiled 

Upon the nine-and-ninety ; none the less 

He prayed for one sheep in the wilderness. 

(The youth, to vile barbaric life returned, 

At times recalled some truth that he had 
learned.) 

The river of the years had borne away 

A generation, and the Bishop, gray 

And worn, had entered into rest when one 

Whose missionary work was but begun 

In that far island of the southern sea 

Where once the boy had dwelt was urgently 

Entreated by a messenger to go 

To one whom wasting illness had brought low 

And near to death. The pastor with due haste 

Accompanied the man as he retraced 


His journey, finding in the man they sought 

A native who at some time had been taught 
Our speech and our religion. He had turned 
To seek at last a boon he once had spurned 
And pleaded for baptism! It was best, 

Tle pastor thought, to grant him his request, 
And that without delay; so after prayer 

And earnest converse suited to prepare 

The eager convert, whose repentant soul 

Now led him freely to disclose the whole 

Of his dark life, he questioned, “By what name 
Will you be called?” Humility and shame 
Spoke in the voice, and grateful passion shone 
In earnest eyes that answered to his own, 
“Give me the name John Selwyn! It was he 
Who when I struck him showed the Christ 


to me!” 
e 9 


SENDING FOR HIM 


HEN Canon Burroughs of Peterborough, 

England, was in America some months 
ago he told this significant story: A woman 
employed in an English mill was allotted a 
difficult piece of machine work to do. The 
foreman told her to send for him if she had 
any trouble with her machine. She had to 
send for him several times and finally decided 
that she would not bother him again but 
would herself try to remedy any trouble that 
might arise. But when trouble occurred and 
she tried to conquer it she merely made the 
difficulty worse. The machine came to a com- 
plete stop. 

When the foreman came to her aid she 
looked up at him and said, “I did my best.” 

“No,” said the foreman quietly, “the best 
is sending for me.” 

To-day men and women everywhere are 
trying to do their best alone, forgetful that 
the Master of all work:stands ready to help 
them in the remediable little things as well as 
in the great things they lead to. The best is 
always sending for Him. 


o 9 


RECEIPTS 


OUSIN ANNE was used to having people 

bring their troubles to her. So it did not 
astonish her to have two visitors come to her 
at almost the same time. 

-The first visitor was Mary Lou. Her dark 
eyes scowled from her dark young face, and 
her whole attitude was rebellious. “I wish I 
were dead and done with it,” she cried. 

Cousin Anne showed neither surprise nor 
disapproval. “It must be very wonderful to 
be dead,” she agreed. “If life here is so amaz- 
ing and so thrilling, what must the next step 

” 


“T don’t mean that way,” Mary Lou replied 
bluntly. “I mean because things are so horrid 
here. It’s all very well to talk about life’s 
being amazing and thrilling, but if you were 
clumsy and awkward and shy and homely, 
when everybody else in your family is good- 
looking and clever and popular, you wouldn’t 
think it any fun either.” 

“Probably I shouldn’t have thought so at 
your age,” Cousin Anne agreed, “but now— 
well, I must admit that I enjoy beating the 
game.” % 

“What game?” Mary Lou asked shortly. 

“The game of—well, the game of getting 
on with people, we'll say. Mary Lou, what is 
the most popular thing in the world?” 

“Good looks,” Mary Lou replied bitterly. 

Cousin Anne shook her head. “Wrong. You 
lidn’t stop to think. You don’t like people 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


for their looks. You know better than that. 
Why do you love Madeleine Dent ?” 

Mary Lou’s dark eyes softened. “Oh, Made- 
leine! You can’t help loving her; she’s so 
lovable.” 

“Exactly. Think it over a bit. When I tell 
you that you carry yourself beautifully and 
have lovely eyebrows, don’t you like me?” 

“Why, Cousin Anne!” Mary Lou cried. 

“You have, child; it’s perfectly true, though 
it’s aside from the point I’m trying to make.” 

“You don’t mean flattery !” 

“No; I mean you to discover lovely things 
in other people and tell them sometimes.” 

Mary Lou went off to think it over. Two 
minutes later Shirley came in. Though her 
lovely eyes were not sullen, they were trou- 
bled. % 

“T don’t know what I am going to do about 
Mary Lou,” she began. “She just grows more 
difficult every day—so blunt and awkward 
and tempery.” 

“T can give you,” Cousin Anne replied, “a 
receipt warranted to cure if faithfully ap- 
plied. Praise her. Give her a genuine dose 
every day for a month. How should you feel, 
Shirley Granger, if you thought that you 
were dull and homely and awkward, and if 
everyone found fault with you all the time?” 

“Why, Cousin Anne! Is it like that? We 
didn’t realize —” 


Cousin Anne nodded. “I know. But it’s 


time to realize.” 
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THE CINEYACHTOGRAPH 


‘HERE used to be a vacant plot of land 
facing the Thames embankment in London 
behind the Daily Mail offices in Carmelite 
Street. There in 1899, says Mr. Kennedy 
Jones in Fleet Street and Downing Street, 
during the Shamrock-Columbia race, we put 
up a big hoarding with the Sandy Hook 
course painted on it and with two miniature 
yachts operated from the back. We called it 
the Evening News cineyachtograph and wrote 
articles about it in the Evening News and the 
Daily Mail. Great crowds assembled on the 
embankment to watch the mimic race. 
Before spending money on the thing we had 


worked out carefully almost every detail, but: 


we overlooked one—the possibility of the 
yachts’ being becalmed. That actually hap- 
pened, and one evening we found ourselves 
with a crowd of several thousand people 
standing in front of the painted hoarding, 
with the yachts idle. Each successive cable- 
gram from New York bore the same news, 
“Wind died away, yachts drifting.” 

But a detail like that was not going to spoil 
our plan. There might be no race on the far- 
ther side of the Atlantic, but on the banks of 
the Thames began the most exciting yacht 
race that was ever sailed. We took command 
of the elements. There arose puffs of wind 
that filled the Shamrock’s sails, while they 
left the Columbia flapping, and slowly amid 
a hurricane of cheers the Lipton yacht drew 
even, then passed ahead of the other. And 
while the cheering was at its height the wind 
died away, and both yachts unaccountably 
drifted back to where they were. 

Finally, to our relief came the cable mes- 
sage that the race was off, and the crowds 
dispersed, deploring Sir Thomas Lipton’s hard 
luck and telling one another that if this or 
that gust—for we had sevéral of those spurts 
—had only held another half hour, the Sham- 
rock would surely have won. They did not 
realize that it was we that had provided the 


wind. 
e¢ 


EGYPTIAN LIFE IN ESAU’S DAY 


ISITORS to the Metropolitan Museum 

in New York will find in the Egyptian 
department a rare collection of objects taken 
from one of the Theban tombs in March, 
1920. The Egyptian expedition of the museum 
was about to end a rather fruitless year when 
workmen who were removing débris from the 
tomb of Mehenkwetre, a steward of the royal 
household at Thebes in the eleventh dynasty, 
uncovered a crack opening into a secret cham- 
ber that for four thousand years had escaped 
the sharp eyes of archzologists. When they 
opened the chamber they found that it was 
crammed with myriads of little statuettes of 
men and of animals, sawed from wood and 
brightly painted. They represented the spirits 
attendant on the spirit of Mehenkwetre, 
whose image is conspicuous among those of 
his servants. 

In Mehenkwetre’s time it was the custom 
when anyone died to place in such a chamber 
a statuette of the dead man and beside it a 
few figures of servants at their daily tasks, 
eternally preparing food and drink for the 
dead owner of the tomb. There had been 


small finds of that kind before, but none so 
interesting. Mehenkwetre was a man of great 
wealth and power, and in order to duplicate 
the bountiful existence he had led he had 
during his lifetime supplied himself with the 
largest collection of such models that has yet 
been found. 

The models depict minutely the daily life 
of the Egyptians who lived when Jacob and 
Esau were playing at their mother’s knee. 
Among the objects are little images of stall- 
fed oxen and a model of a slaughterhouse 
with the cattle trussed and thrown on the 
ground and the head butcher and his assist- 
ants standing by. There is a granary in which 
clerks with their papyrus rolls and tablets are 
keeping the accounts while two men scrape 
up the wheat in measures and load it into 
sacks and carry it upstairs to dump into capa- 
cious bins. There is also a carpenter shop in 
which men are working away on beams and 
planks. 

Among the most interesting of the models 
are those of six boats and their passengers 
and crews as they moved up and down the 
Nile in that distant day, two thousand years 
before Christ was born. The boats are about 
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And it don’t do a mite of good to try to shut. 
him up; it only makes him wuss! So I just 
keep on with what I’m doin’, never saying a 
word till I get it done, and then I go off and 
leave him. ’Tain’t, very polite, I know, but 
politeness is throwed away on a gossip like 
Hatch!” 

Mr. Peaslee, having freed his mouth of 
nails, became interested. ““Who’s Hatch been 
keelhaulin’ now ?” he askéd. 

“Most everybody,” answered the deacon 
morosely. “One thing he found fault with was 
the way Mis’ Clem Ellis is bringin’ up that 
yearling of hern: he claims the young one is 
gettin’ notional and whimmy. I was minded 
to point out to him that she couldn’t do any 
wuss job of bringin’ the child up than Thad’s 
mother did in fetchin’ him up, but I didn’t; 
I let him run on.” 

“Run on ’bout what?” asked Mr. Peaslee. 

“Bout everybody he could think of,” re- 
plied Mr. Hyne. “Myra Goodnow’s wasteful 
buyin’, when her husband works so hard, and 
Doc Fuller’s charging jest as much to make a 
call on Thad’s folks as he does on Lawyer 
Martin’s—never thinkin’ to remember that 
Thad called him out in the dead of the night 














A pleasure boat about four feet long and each figure eight or nine inches tall. The masiler is 
sitting under a canopy; behind him the helmsman guides the craft with two great oars 





he carpenters are squaring timbers and surfacing 
them with sandstone. A sawyer is splitting a board 
from an upright timber. Another workman is 
cutting mortises with chisel and mallet 


four feet long, and the statuettes are eight or 
nine inches high. The boats are manned by 
from twelve to eighteen sailors besides the 
helmsman, bowman and captain. In each 
boat Mehenkwetre sits at his ease,.in some 
cases smelling a lotus bud, with his son on 
one side and on the other a singer, who is 
patting his mouth with his hand to give his 
voice a warbling sound. A spirit of humorous 
fidelity inspired the man who made the boats. 
In the cabin of one sits a steward beside 
a bunk, under which are tucked two little 
round-topped traveling trunks much like those 
in use a generation ago. 

The carving of the little figures is scarcely 
on a high artistic plane, but the maker has 
shown observation, and with the brilliancy of 
the colors there is a liveliness and cheerfulness 
about them that much of the more formal 
Egyptian work lacks. By Egyptian law one 
half of the find remains at Cairo. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S WAY WITH A 
GOSSIP 


ITH disgust and annoyance on his for- 
bidding brows, Deacon Lysander Hyne 
stumped into the shadow of Caleb Peaslee’s 
cart shed, where Caleb, with his mouth full 
of nails, was repairing some apple barrels. 
Mumbling a greeting, Caleb indicated a seat. 
“I wish I could get some notion,” exploded 
the deacon, “whether Thad Hatch cal’lates to 
keep right on comin’ over to my place and 
hangin’ round whenever I have work to do 
outside. He stands round—or sets round when 
there’s anything he can set on—and runs on 
about the neighbors till I go about distracted. 


In the granary the clerks keep the accounts 
on papyrus rolls. Men fill the sacks and 
dump the wheat into bins 


on ’count of his overeating at a church sup- 
per, tryin’ to get twice his money’s wuth of 
ood! 


“And how flighty that little Cummings girl 
is getting to be,” the deacon went on, “and 
he don’t see what her folks can be thinkin’ of 
not to make her stay at home and work more. 
He didn’t have a good word for anybody.” 

“He used to come over here the same way,” 
mused Caleb, watching the deacon sidewise. 
““Mebbe the same thing’d work in your case. 
Want I should tell you about it?” 

“I wish to the good,land you would!” said 
the deacon fervently. 

Without more ado Caleb led the mystified 
deacon round the cart shed and pointed to 
an orderly array of waste lumber, neatly 
piled against the back of the shed. 

“See how nice this yard’s redded up?” he 
asked proudly. “Wal, Thad Hatch done a 
good part of it, even though he hates to work 
about as bad as any man I ever sot eyes on!” 

Holding the deacon’s blue-denimed arm, 
Caleb led him where they could survey the 
orchard pruned and trimmed. “Looks pretty 
tidy, don’t it?” said Caleb. “And when you 
figger how much work goes into makin’ a 
couple of hundred trees look same as they 
do you'll understand why Thad don’t hang 
round here so much lately, and why I’ve kind 
of got shut of his talkin’ to me about his 
neighbors and mine!” 

“I don’t understand yet,” said Mr. Hyne 
doubtfully. “Did you hire him ?” 

“Wal,” replied Caleb, “in a way I s’pose 
you might say I hired him. I paid for it by 
having to listen to him, and I’d ruther have 
given him the money right out if I’d had ms 
choosin’, 

“He used to come here,” Caleb went on, 
“jest as he’s doin’ now to your place, and it 
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got so I was sort of ashamed to have to hear 
so much talebearin’ about folks. So I sot 
myself to thinking, and the next time he come 
I was ready for him! 

“TI was pickin’ up that lumber that day, 
and when he got to goin’ with his talk, right 
underfoot where I was tryin’ to work, I 
halted him and had my say out! 

“ ‘Now you see here!’ I says. ‘If you’re goin’ 
to stay round here hinderin’ me in my work 
that I’ve got to git done,’ s’I, ‘you’ve got to 
lend a hand and help me pile this lumber. 
Take holt and help,’ I says, ‘or out you go!’ 

“And ’fore he rightly knew it he’d took on 
and went to piling; and I worked him like a 
beaver all of two hours. And another day I 
worked him the same way in the orchard, 
only longer and a good deal harder! And that 
was the last I’ve seen of him; he’s fit shy of 
this farm ever since! 

“I’m kind of sorry, too, in a way,” said 
Caleb with a touch of wistfulness. “I was 
cal’latin’ to begin cleanin’ my barn cellar 
to-day or to-morrer; I s’pose I'll have to do 
it myself now—or hire.” 

The deacon whirled as quickly as his eld- 
erly legs permitted and headed for the gate. 

“Where you goin’?” Caleb called. 

“Goin’ to get my wheelbarrer and garden 
rake and git ready for Thad Hatch!” replied 
the deacon. “My garden’s a foot thick with 
small stones, and I’ve got as good a hint’s I 
need to have!” e 


SEA SOUP 


N some fascinating lectures to children at 

the Royal Institution in London Prof.:J. 
Arthur Thomson, the biologist, had much to 
say about the conditions of life in the deep- 
sea “meadows.” . 

Away to the west of Patagonia, said Prof. 
Thomson, there is a great sea desert where no 
birds come and no fishes are caught. When the 
bottom of the sea is examined it shows noth- 
ing except a few sharks’ teeth or the occa- 
sional ear bone of a whale. 

But little of the open sea is like that. The 
professor described it as consisting chiefly of 
great sea meadows where young creatures can 
live and feed in the easiest possible way. As 
an example he cited a delicate little animal 
that would be unable to live on the seashore. 
It feeds and moults and then becomes a mega- 
lops. It feeds and moults again, and now 
begins to look like a shore crab. So it tucks 
its tail underneath it and begins its long jour- 
ney over the sea meadow and up the conti- 
nental shelf to the shore. 

The sea meadows, he explained, have just 
about the depth of water that the light of the 
sun can penetrate.. When there is plenty of 
light untold millions of Infusoria and other 
drifting microscopic creatures breed and mul- 
tiply. They furnish food to myriads of cope- 
pods, or water fleas—tiny insects that are the 
chief food of the fishes. When the light is bad 
the “sea soup” is thin, and the fishes have a 
hard time, Then the mackerel fishing is poor. 
The mackerel, he said, is a particularly clean- 
feeding fish and depends entirely on the sea 
soup. In seasons when the light is bad it is 
likely to starve. ° 


THEIR GUIDE TO GLORY 


F you stroke a cat’s fur in the dark during 

cold weather, it will crackle and sparkle 
with electricity. So.on the proper occasion will 
* the fur of other animals. During a campaign 
of sharp hill fighting in India, Mr. Frederic 
Villiers, famous as a war artist and corre- 
spondent, was accompanying a column that 
was making a difficult night march among the 
mountains. The commander’s aim was se- 
cretly to attain a position above a village 
known to be a nest of rebels and take it by a 
surprise attack at dawn. We quote from ‘Vil- 
liers; His Five Decades of Adventure: 
_ “By jove!” whispered my friend. “It is dark 
in these foothills. Where’s that native guide? 
Ah, there he is!” 

_ We were moving in Indian file, and the long 
sinuous line of horsemen heaved and sank as 
it slowly advanced. Behind me one of the 
troopers whose horse had been restive for 
some time grunted out something in his own 
lingo as the animal suddenly swerved out of 
‘ine. Hamilton rode up to him, and a quiet 
laugh followed. 
; “Villiers, this trooper says your pony is 
bewitched. His tail is on fire, and the man’s 
iorse won’t stand it any longer. And—great 
‘cott!—the man’s right. Just look at that!” 
Sure enough, whenever my pony switched his 
ail, a spray of pale blue light flashed through 
‘he air, 

“We have got into an electrically charged 
atmosphere,” continued Hamilton, “and your 








horse is playing the medium. Some of ours 
may start the racket soon; but in the mean- 
time do me a favor: ride by the side of the 
native pilot and act as an electric torch to 
show us the road. You will merit the thanks 
of the empire if you guide the Guides to glory 
with that pony’s tail.” 

In a few moments I was in front, proudly 
leading the way. The tail of my pony went 
on striking matches till dawn stole over the 
mountain. 

The troopers unsheathed their sabres, and 
long shafts of light clove the air as the first 
rays of the sun glinted from the steel. I looked 
down the slope. It was a good four hundred 
feet, almost sheer, to the base. A rifle spoke 
from among the rocks; then the fire became 
general. Hamilton waved his sword, and in a 
flash the Guides swept down the terrible de- 
clivity. For a‘moment there was a scattering 
of stones and streaks of lightning from the 
sabres; then horses and men were hidden in a 
veil of dust. When it lifted, I.saw the hillmen 
beaten to their knees or running helter-skelter 
back to their khor. The Guides, without a 
man unhorsed, were slashing. their way 
through, till all were lost in the shadows of 
the valley. My pony had led those gallant 
horsemen to glory. 

The next morning there was a new song in 
camp. It ran: : 

Freddy had a little horse 
Whose tail was bright as snow, 


And everywhere that gee-gee went 
The Guides were bound to go! 


ee 


TAVERN FARE IN CHINA 


OUR mouth will water if you read the fol- 

lowing delectable description of palatable 
foed. We take it from an article by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Anderson in Travel in which he de- 
scribes the cooking he found at an inn in the 
Chinese province of Chihli. 

In the chow room, he says, were several 
huge clay stoves like cofiee percolators, except 
that the dry stalks that are used for fuel are 
where you’d expect the boiling coffee to be; 
the basin-shaped receptacle on top tightly 
confines the flames, which play about it. In 
the bottom of the receptacle, which has a 
wooden cover, is a little water. Anything from 
egg omelet to sharks’ fins can be. stewed, baked 
or broiled in the basin. 

Personally, I very much like many of the 
steaming messes—broiled squabs; vegetable 
soups, thick and various; broiled duck, soaked 
in rich brown sauces and so tender that the 
flesh almost drops from the bones at a touch; 
fried fish, as crisp as pastry on the outside 
and as clear and smooth as a fresh mushroom 
within ; crisp chips of mutton boiled in lard; 
crackling shrimps by the bucketful; unleav- 
ened greasy bread fried like buttered toast— 
an endless variety, in fact, of every conceiv- 
able sort of food, fresh, rich and wholesome. 

The fish you order are taken flapping from 
buckets of fresh or salt water; the fowl flut- 
ter, cackling or cooing, about the yard; the 
meat and the vegetables are brought in alive 
and fresh by the farmers; the eggs are taken 
warm from the mangers; the bread is made 
from whole wheat grown within a mile of the 
table and ground by hand inside the yard; the 
dates in the rich yellow cake are plucked from 
the trees that overhang the village lanes; the 
bean curds are pressed within the chow room 
itself. Everything is served piping hot, and 
the prices are utterly ridiculous. 

There are no tables such as foreigners use; 
the eaters prefer the low Chinese tables beside 
which they sit on. the kangs. Strings of leeks, 
peppers, garlic and lichens are suspended from 
the smoke-stained rafters as in the country 
inns of Spain and Italy. Wine made from rice 
or the juicy stalk of the kaoliang is stored in 
huge clay-lined baskets sealed at the top. It is 
served hot in thimble-sized cups, for it-is as 
potent as vodka. But no one becomes intoxi- 


cated. 
ee? 
A CHEERFUL PROSPECT FOR 
THE O.D. 


RECENTLY enlisted soldier was walking 

post for the first time. A dark form 

approached him. “Halt!” he cried in a threat- 
ening tone. “Who are you?” 

“The officer of the day.” 

“Advance!” 

The officer of the day advanced, but before 
he had proceeded half a dozen steps the senti- 
nel again cried, “Halt!” 

“This is the second time you have halted 
me,” observed the officer. “What are you 
going to do next ?” 

“Never you mind. My orders are to call 
‘Halt!’ three times and then shoot.” 
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ouldn't You Like 


totop your school’s record . 
for grades ? 


digestible food is essential 
to development and stamina 


Grape:Nuts 


sé 











Good, nourishing, easily 





is the food for sturdy health 
now and in the years to come. 


CTRere's a Reason 
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“8” Combination Cori"; Set 
(=\ 
Steam Cooker Preserving Kettle 
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ERE is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in 
various combinations to form eight different utensils. Each piece is stamped 
out of a solid sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake or rust like enameled ware— 
and there are no soldered seams or joints. This is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most practical articles we have ever offered. 


6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE. Especially desirable in aluminum 
which cannot form poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 

24%4-QUART PUDDING PAN. In addition to puddings and pastry this 
Pan is equally useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 

6-QUART COVERED KETTLE. The Kettle is useful for stews, soups, 
for boiling vegetables, and for a thousand and one other purposes that 
are familiar to the housewife. 

COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE. The Casserole is be- 
coming more popular each day. It will be found useful for the prepara- 
tion of many choice dishes. 

DOUBLE ROASTER. The combination of the Pudding Pan inverted 
and Kettle makes a eee self-basting Roaster. Tough meat or an old 
fowl, cooked in this Roaster, are made as tender as chicken. 
COLANDER. For draining vegetables, washing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


DOUBLE BOILER. By placing the Pudding Pan inside thc Kettle and 
used with the cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, and can be used 
for cooking all kinds of cereals. 


STEAM COOKER. The combination of Kettle, Colander and th Pud- 
ding Pan inverted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, enabling the housewife 
to cook two articles at the same time. 
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THE EIGHT COMBINATIONS made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 if purchased sepa- 
rately, 


large number of these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


We are anticipating a very large response to our liberal Offer and have contracted for a 





HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not for any 


Combination Alumi Cooking i 
ee Mg be call lar wanaiaie. If 
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how 


your with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” 

Sets. L ede will ~ ae 7 ae or parcel post, 
parc shipmen' 5 y mast 

postage yeu chothd coud ao fave Bib. pecans. i a tie tet ™ 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber him 

for introducing the paper into a home where it has not wah see the ple oes 
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MONG the clans of the Ojibwa and the 
A Salteaux who trafficked with James 
McLaurie at Salteaux Bay was a small 
band of Shawnees who had fied from the 
lower lake country after the fall of Tecumseh, 
With Tacohee, a famous fighter, as their chief 
they pitched their tepees about half a dozen 
miles from McLaurie’s in the woods along 
the Lake Superior shore. They soon proved 
themselves excellent trappers and brought in 
more skins than any other tribes. But they 
were haughty, morose fellows, bitter against 
all white men and so unlike the happy-go- 
lucky Salteaux that McLaurie’s engagés sel- 
dom visited their village. Indeed, they were 
not welcome there. 

Late in the second spring after the Shaw- 
nees had come the chief allowed his women 
to visit the trading house so that they might 
exchange mink skins for trinkets. A little 
light-skinned girl, ten or eleven years old, ac- 
companied them. Thinking that she was of 
mixed blood, McLaurie gave her some maple 
sugar and spoke kindly to her; but instead of 
accepting the sugar the child burst into tears 
and cried out bitterly, “I want to go home, 
I want to go home!” At that a squaw caught 
her roughly by the shoulder, thrust her 
away and shook her until she ceased 
crying. 

McLaurie said nothing, but he was 
deeply touched. The women, who believed 
the little captive had become wholly an 
Indian, hastily made their purchases and 
went out, taking the girl and muttering 
angrily among themselves. 

On the following day, Amable Vaudry, 
McLaurie’s clerk and interpreter, came 
back from a trip to Nipigon, and the 
good-natured trader took him aside. 

“Amable, my man,” he said, “there’s a 

little white girl from the States with the 
Shawnees. I want you to go and buy her 
from Tacohee. Make the best bargain you 
can, but remember, I’ll give a hundred 
three-pound blankets for her if neces- 
sary 1” 
Early that afternoon Amable and a 
voyageur named Joseph Labatte went in 
a Sailing pirogue along the lake to the 
mouth of the creek near the Shawnee vil- 
lage. The huts were empty and the canoes 
gone. Coals were still smouldering among 
the old camp fires. Some strings of moose 
meat and fish left behind on the “jerking” 
poles showed that the Indians had ample 
provision for a long journey. 

Amable made his decision quickly. He had 
been sent to find Tacohee and the white child, 
and he would find them. Provisioning his 
pirogue with fish and moose meat, he set out 
with Labatte in search of the Indians. 

Late on the afternoon of the fifth day 
after they had sailed across the lake and 
begun to search the south shore, they came 
upon the Shawnees camped in a sequestered 
cove. But the Indians would not parley. 
When they saw the pirogue they hustled their 
women and children into the skin tepees; then 
Tacohee and his men, advancing their guns 
threateningly, ordered Amable to keep away. 

Putting the pirogue about, Amable and 
Labatte sailed alongshore as if their stopping 
had been merely -accidental. At dusk they ran 
into a little bay and landed. Amable left 
Labatte in charge of the boat, took his gun, 
a blanket and two days’ rations and set out 
for the Shawnee village. But when he came 
within sight of the camp he found that the 
band had taken flight. They had suspected 
his errand and had probably feared that a 
larger force was following. 

It seemed to Amable likely that they had 
gone back into the wilderness. Exploring the 
shore, he soon found the mouth of a small, 
shallow stream, which he concluded to follow. 

For two hours or more he pressed on, and 
when darkness had fallen and he was about 
to give up searching the stream he heard dis- 
tinctly the bumping of a laden canoe on the 
small stones of the creek bed. 

He hurried softly forward, and presently 
the sound of waders splashing in the water 
and dragging their canoes left him in no 
doubt that the Shawnees were in front of 
him. Stepping lightly and keeping within ear- 
shot of the night travelers, he followed. Their 
progress was slow; it was after midnight 
when they halted to spread their blankets 
amid the scattered trees of a knoll. 

Amable had formed no definite plan of 
action. But now, seeing that the Indians kept 
no dogs and that they were tired and would 
probably sleep heavily until long after day- 
light, he formed a daring scheme. 

In the pushes close at hand he waited until 
he felt sure that all the members of the band 
must be sleeping soundly; then, wrapping his 


blanket round him in the Indian fashion, he 
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stepped softly among the dark, 
recumbent figures in the grass. 
They lay upon their blankets 
singly and in groups; and 
among them were young ones 
of all sizes. But it was too dark 
for him to see even the color of 
the upturned faces; he could do 
nothing except wait for day- 
light. He spread his blanket and 
lay down. Many of the Indians 
were restless. A few of them got 
up and shifted their position, as if seeking a 
more comfortable spot. Profiting by the ex- 
ample, Amable moved several times and each 
time looked over a new group of sleepers. 
Once while he was standing a squaw awoke 
with a muttered question. He grunted angrily 
at her in the Indian fashion and lay down 


upon his blanket. At last under a tree he 
found a large group in which he felt sure that 
Tacohee lay. So he stretched himself quietly 
on the ground close at hand and waited. 

The stars sloped slowly to westward, night 
insects hummed and buzzed, here and there 
a sleeper snored resonantly. So the time 
passed until at length birds announced the 
dawn. 

Amable arose on one elbow and gazed at 
the figures near him. There with one arm 
thrown over his face lay the chief fast asleep. 
Two women and five children of various sizes 
were grouped within arm’s reach of one an- 
other. And upon the edge of a colored blanket 
near the feet of one of the squaws he saw the 
child whom he sought. Her light skin, soft 
hair, silken brows and lashes belonged to no 
Indian. The young girl was dressed in a short 
20 of coarse cloth and a torn waist of deer- 
skin. 

Moving round to her on his hdnds and 
knees, Amable tickled her small nose with a 
blade of grass, at which she made faces and 
sneezed lightly; finally she opened her eyes 
and stared at the intruder for a moment in 
sleepy amazement. Then she sat up in alarm. 

Amable’s heart seemed to leap into his 
throat, and he laid the fingers of one hand 
warningly upon his lips. Wide-eyed, she sat 
for a moment looking steadily at him. When 
he motioned to her to get up and follow him 
a swift change came over her face—a look of 
gladness and hope. She arose lithely, stealthily, 
like a startled wild animal, and glanced round 
at the sleepers. 

Amable’s hopes mounted. He coolly picked 
up his gun and blanket and again motioned to 
the child to follow him. To his delight, she 
obeyed unhesitatingly, tiptoeing after him 
down to the bank of the creek, which they 
followed until they came to the last two 
canoes. ° 

One of the canoes was empty, and Amable 
slid it gently from the mud of the bank. At 
his direction the girl got in with him and 
seated herself near the bow. 

With two in the canoe, Amable knew that 
the current would bear them silently, if he 
could steer the craft clear of rocks. Once they 
were out of earshot he could ply his paddle 
vigorously and push ahead with all speed. 





Before they had gone far they 
struck two rocks lightly, but in 
the woods the noise seemed loud 
enough to wake the sleepers. So 
Amable handed the girl a paddle 
and told her to help as well as 
she could. 

Eagerly the child seized the 
paddle. A white man had come 
to take her somewhere! Ama- 
ble’s eyes almost filled with 
tears-as he watched her excited 
but dexterous strokes. Might le bon Dieu help 
him to save this little one! 

Amable breathed more easily when their 
canoe finally ran out upon the lake. A north- 
west wind, however, had sprung up about 
sunrise; big choppy waves were tumbling 
about the reef at the point of the cove. To 
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avoid the rougher water he steered well out 


into the lake, but when the wind struck them 
their progress was slow. The Canadian began 
to wish that he had taken to the shore at the 
mouth of the creek. 

Presently the girl, who from her seat in the 
bow was looking backward, uttered a cry of 
alarm and pointed shoreward. Four Indians 
were running along the beach with a canoe 
upon their shoulders. The Shawnees had 
awakened. 

Another canoe was just emerging from the 
mouth of the creek, and now it was coming 
swiftly toward them. The Indians had un- 
doubtedly run down the shallow creek, drag- 
ging their canoes behind them, and the four 
braves that the girl had spied on the shore 
were hurrying to launch their craft beyond 
the reef and so head them off. There was 
nothing for Amable to do except take to the 
open lake and trust to speed. 

“They will take me back!” cried the little 
girl, but as he paddled Amable spoke to her 
cheeringly. ; 

“Do you see that island ahead? Well, we 
shall steer for that. Once in the timber and 
out of sight we can dodge and double about 
until we pick up a canoe and start again. I 
have a sailboat waiting upshore there.” He 
spoke quietly, reassuringly, and the child plied 
her paddle with all her might. 

Amable steered almost directly into the 
teeth of the wind toward the most western 
point of the island. Since he was already well 
out on the lake, that course would prevent the 
shore Indians from heading him off. Up and 
down they rode the heavy sea, going no faster 
than an ordinary walk. Though Amable 
fought steadily, timing his stroke so as not to 
lose an inch, he soon saw that it would take 
him at least an hour to reach the island where 
= hoped to stand the Shawnees off with his 
rifle. 

He and the girl were considerably more 
than halfway out to the island when he heard 
a whoop to windward and, turning his face, 
saw that the four Indians had made good use 
of the advantage they had gained in their 
run. They were paddling swiftly along, not 
far off, already nearly abreast of him; he 
knew that soon they would be able to turn 
and bear down upon him with the wind. 
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He gave them a brief glance, then told the 
girl to lie flat upon the bottom of the canoe 


because he was about to Sight. Without a 
word she obeyed, and Amable shipped his 
paddle and took up his rifle. There was not 
much danger that the evenly-ballasted canoe 
would swamp in the trough. 

As the tossing craft veered round Amable 
confronted the Indians to windward. He was 
about to bring his gun to his face as a warn- 
ing to them to keep off when he saw what 
had caused their whoop .of excitement. The 
pirogue was coming! 

Amable had not so much as thought of 
Labatte’s coming to his aid, but there he was 
hurrying down on the canoeload of Shaw- 
nees! Now he was so close that the two fore- 
most Indians put aside their paddles to take 
up their guns. In less than a minute the pi- 
rogue would pass their canoe within fifty yards. 

God save that brave Labatte! He came 
right on despite the threatening rifles. Just 
under the bellying sail his old skin cap showed 
above the side of the boat. 

Labatte had a big-bore musket loaded with 
slugs—a good weapon. But in that sea 
how could he use it and keep his boat from 

swamping? Perhaps he was holding the 
tiller with his heels. The sail was close- 
hauled; trust a voyageur for that. 

At fifty yards the two Shawnees fired, 
but. their canoe was tossing and rolling, 
and the skin cap did not lower. 

An instant later Labatte pushed a black 
tube over the edge of the pirogue. Upon 
the top of a combing swell appeared a puff 
of smoke, and the big musket boomed. 
The scattering load of slugs tore a great 
hole in the bottom of the plunging bark 
canoe; some of the slugs must have struck 
the knees of one of the men who knelt 
amidships, for he howled and jumped in 
pain, and in a moment the canoe upset. 

“La coupe grande!” Amable cheered La- 
batte. 

The Indians gave up the pursuit. The 
crew of the other canoe speedily went to 
the rescue of the Indians in the water. 

The pirogue and Amable’s canoe were 
soon alongside each other, and a few 
moments later Amable and the little girl 
were in the pirogue with Labatte. Then 
the Canadians, holding the canoe along- 
side with one hand so that it steadied the 
cranky pirogue, headed for the shore. 

Months after the rescue James Mc- 
Laurie learned that the little girl’s parents 

were dead ; and, since no relatives claimed her, 
he placed her with friends of his in Canada. 
Many years afterwards she became the wife 
of Amable Vaudry, and that, I think, is the 
reason that in his old age he was fond of 
telling the bold exploit. 
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(MORNING AT A CHINESE INN 


one picture of rude plenty in northern 
China is in odd contrast with authentic 
news of the horrors of famine in other parts 
of the huge empire. The fact is that the land 
is so big and the railways so few and the 
roads so bad that the abundance of one prov- 
ince often cannot be transported into another. 
From an article by Mr. William A. Anderson 
we extract this vivid passage: 

The hot sun pouring through rifts in the 
mud wall of the inn startled me awake. My 
servant Mah appeared at my call with a basin 
of water and with towels. I shaved and 
washed and afterwards ate fruit, porridge, 
ham and eggs. Then the boy packed my be- 
longings, and I sauntered out to mingle in the 
bustle of an inn yard on market-day morning. 

The great carts were top-heavy with bags 
of grain, ground nuts, sweet potatoes and Chi- 
nese dates, and the bullocks and the mules 
were grunting and braying their protests; 
chickens and doves in wicker baskets filled the 
air with their clucking and cackling; little 
boys, accompanying their fathers on a holi- 
day to market, ran about the yard shouting 
at the tops of their voices with infantile aban- 
don. The innkeeper, a cheery, bobbing, wrin- 
kled little old fellow, darted here and there, 
clasping his hands and bowing to distin- 
guished merchants, exchanging rude sallies 
with the carters and whistling through his 
loosening teeth for more tea. The same hogs 
that the day before had prowled about with 
insolent majesty now, heaped in piles like 
living stacks of black millet sacks, emitted 
terrific grunts, half belch and half scream, 
which broke upon my ears like the howling 
of doomed souls. From outside the walls came 
the shrill rising call of hawkers, the clatter of 
stall keepers’ rattles, which told that early 
arrivals had started business, and the blin-ng 
of the steel forks of peddlers and of barbers. 
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EARACHE 


ARACHE is so painful that the person 

suffering from it thinks of little except 
the pain. The physician, however, is interested 
in it as a symptom: It may have various 
underlying causes. Although it is generally 
owing to the state of the ear itself, it may be 
what we call indifferently a reflex, a sym- 
pathetic or a referred pain ; that is, one caused 
by trouble not in the ear but in some other 
part of the body. 

Earache may attack either the young or the 
old, but it oftenest attacks children. When 
babies are in acute pain the doctor should 
observe them closely until he discovers the 
seat of the pain. If the ear is at fault, the 
baby will scream or start when anyone ap- 
proaches it; or it may roll its head on the 
pillow or lift its hand to the ear. 

In older children earache often means that 
the nasopharynx is in an unhealthy state or 
that the teeth need attention. It may mean 
that the child has adenoids, for a child with 
adenoids catches cold easily, and the cold may 
result in inflammation of the Eustachian tube. 

Parents used to regard earache as one of the 
inevitable ills of childhood and thought they 
had done their duty when they had applied 
some old wives’ remedy, which did more 
harm than good. It is painful to reflect on 
the dreadful tortures that young children then 
endured. 

If your child has persistent earache, you 
should call a specialist in ear diseases, for the 
pain caused by inflammation of the middle 
ear is relieved most quickly and permanently 
by making an incision in the ear drum. That 
not only gives relief to the sufferer but often 
prevents his becoming deaf in later life. The 
ear specialist is the only person competent to 
decide whether or not the incision*should be 
made, and he is the only person who ‘is com- 
petent to make it. 
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POSTE FROM PARIS 


HE postman delivered the first mail soon 

after eight o’clock. So Nancy Gregg, who 
did not have to start for the office until half 
past eight, had time to watch him come down 
the street. Years of watching for things that 
never came could not rob Nancy of the thrill 
of hope she felt each morning when she saw 
the postman. 

“Tt might be the ad. I answered three days 
ago,” she said. “Or there might be an invita- 
tion to dinner from that nice lady who asked 
my name at church. O my, just think of 
having a meal in a real home somewhere! Or 
maybe there’s a letter from Rue Baker—or 
one from Aunt Thyrza.” 

The postman was next door now. Nancy 
rs down to intercept him. He handed her a 

miscellaneous assortment of post cards, letters 
and newspapers. And not one of them was 
addressed to Nancy. Yes, there was, too! It 
Was from France! What in the world — 

Nancy tore it open—it was a catalogue 
from one of the great French shops. As she 
flir*s d the pages furs, fans and gorgeous gowns 
fliclered before her eyes. A sudden angry red 
sur need into her face. Of all the irony of fate 

n she was trying to squeeze out money for 
4 pir of plain everyday shoes! But how in 
the world did they get her address ? Suddenly 

‘ancy began to smile. 

“4 am the sort of young woman,” she 
decisred to the hall mirror, “who receives ad- 
vertisements from Paris. Severely plain, your 
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costume, my dear, but very, very chic. The 
whole effect depends on getting your hat on 
right, and to do that you’ve got to carry your 
head with an air —” 

Nancy, experimenting with her hat, was 
laughing now, and Mrs. Collins, coming out 
of the kitchen, spoke impulsively: “I’ve just 
been baking some gingerbread. Mebbe you’d 
like a piece for your lunch.” 

“Indeed I should,” Nancy replied warmly. 
“Tt smells delicious.” 

“And besides,” she told herself as she went 
down the steps, “ten cents saved toward your 
shoes, my dear. Here’s a French stamp for 
you, Next-door Bobby.” 

Bobby drew a hand from behind his back. 
It held a pink rosebud. 

“For me?” Nancy cried. “How lovely! I 
feel as if I were having a birthday.” 

She put the rose on her desk when she 
reached the office. Merle Evans stopped beside 
her wistfully. “Isn’t it lovely ?” she cried. 

“Yours when you go home,” Nancy replied 
promptly; “and I’ve got some fresh ginger- 
bread for lunch.” 

Merle’s eyes widened. “Have you had a 
raise?” 

Naficy » laughed. “It was a raise—of my 
head,” rau retorted. “It pay ys to hold your 
head up. That’s a little fashion hint I 
from Paris to-day.” ‘ 
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THE DOLL THEATRE OF JAPAN 


HE doll theatre holds an important place 

in Japan. It is a surprise to find this jewel 
of art, says the Tokyo correspondent of the 
London Times, in Osaka, the city of smoke- 
stacks. It is an art that has been alive in 
Japan for more than two hundred and my 
years, but that is now crystallized in the 
theatre in Osaka called the Bunraku-za. 

Access to the doll theatre is through a big 
stone arch, or torii, guarded on either side by 
large stone lions and lanterns. The fence that 
surrounds the compound shows a line of green 
latticed windows, bordered with black, set at 
intervals in a white wall that is decorated 
with crossbeams of vermilion. 

The interior of the doll theatre is arranged 
like that of am ordinary Japanese playhouse, 
with its Square compartments, or boxes; and 
there are galleries on three sides of the house. 
The stage itself is similar to that on porns 
the real players act and is fully equip 
settings, but it differs in one respect ; for an 
is a deep space in which the doll handlers 
stand while they are manipulating their char- 
acters. 


The figures are large and take from three to 


four men to move them. To call them dolls is 
hardly fair, for they are so full of dignity and 
grace, their mdvements so suggestive of the 
whole gamut*of human emotions, that they 
are far removed from the trivial and banal 
with which:the name of puppet is so widely 
associated in the West. 

The ‘doll handlers, who have conquered 
themselves to such a degree that they lose 
themselves in their creation, wear gay cos- 
tumes, and their faces are uncovered, but the 
minor performers are garbed in black, with 
black hoods and face curtains to hide all 
traces of their individuality — grouped like 
shadows behind the radiant moving figures. 

The minstrel sits on a rostrum to the right 
of the stage, with a musician to accompany 
him. He sings the descriptions and recites the 
conversations, changing suddenly from the 


‘high’ treble of a youthful princess to the gruff 


tones of a villain, imitating a feudal lord or a 
merchant, a priest or a beggar, interpreti 
the drama, by the ever-changing rhythms o 
his samisen. 

For the ancestors of the dolls the best 
playwrights have written, and the dramas 
produced in the doll theatre have become 
masterpieces of Japanese literature, the names 
of the characters household words 

Other countries have their doll theatres in 
more or less flourishing condition, but few 
have reached such a state of perfection as the 
Bunraku-za of Osaka. For here is a rare com- 
bination—inanimate figures instead of actors 
of flesh and blood; doll men trained from 
childhood to acquire the technique to manage 
the cold and lifeless forms through which 
flows the creative genius of the handlers; 
minstrels and musicians who have devoted 
their lives to the interpretation of the plays; 
and the best brains of the dramatist employed 
in order that the dolls might be triumphant 
and their use fully justified. 

Yoshida Bungoro, one of the chief doll 
handlers of the Bunraku-za, may believe that 
his great art ought to belong to his native 
land; perhaps he thinks it could be appreci- 
ated only in Osaka. But that is not true. It 
should be world-wide. He takes a piece of 


wood, into which are inserted a head and 
limbs, and covers it with a piece of brocade, 
and it becomes a fairy princess, changing her 
postures every second, rivaling in animation 
any dancer possessed of a spinal column. 
Koshijidayu, the chief interpreter of the 
dolls’ ballad dramas, is a man of many voices; 
he laughs and cries, coughs and scolds, is a 
villain one moment and the hero the next. His 
minstrelsy is something that has been lost on 
the stages of other lands, but it is fully ade- 
quate to express all the comedy, tragedy, 
pathos and joyfulness of these old plays that 
still move the busy, bustling people of modern 
Japan. The actors of the theatre proper in 
Japan have long gone to the doll actors for 
inspiration, and the dramas written for the 
dolls are to-day the most popular pieces 
played on the stages of Tokyo and Osaka. 
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VACCINATING ALFRED 


WELL-KNOWN journalist, Mr. Arthur 

Warren, has written an entertaining book 
of reminiscences entitled London Days. Among 
the amusing stories in it is one about Lord 
Tennyson and a queer neighbor of his, a Mrs. 
Cameron, who photographed all the celebri- 
ties who come to visit the chief celebrity of 
them all. 

Mrs. Cameron “were a concentric lady who 
wore velvet gowns a-trailin’ in the dusty 
roads,” as an old countryman described her. 
Her photography was that of an amateur, but 
her skill in it was remarkable. So was her 
persistence. She was intimate with the Tenny- 
sons and always called the poet by his Chris- 
tian name. 

One day during a smallpox scare she rushed 
with a stranger in tow to Tennyson’s house 
and into the room where Tennyson was sit- 
ting. “Alfred,” she cried, “I have brought a 
doctor to vaccinate you! You must be vacci- 
nated !” 

Tennyson, horrified, fled to an adjoining 
room and bolted the door. 

“Alfred! Alffed!” Mrs. Cameron called. 
“T’ve brought a doctor to vaccinate you. You 
must be vaccinated; you really must!” 

There was no reply. 

“O Alfred, you’re a coward!” cried the un- 
daunted and resourceful lady. “Come and be 
vaccinated |” 

And at that the reluctant poet came forth 
and surrendered. e° 


THE TATAR’S BURGLAR DEVICE 


N Tibet the Tatars have.what is possibly 

the oldest burglar trap in the world. It was 

invented, says Tit-Bits, to prevent people 
from robbing the tombs. 

Whenever a royal personage‘died in Tibet 
he was buried with all his jewels and his royal 
robes. To add a still higher tribute, the most 
beautiful young women of his court were 
suffocated and embalmed on the day of his 
funeral, With their beauty thus preserved, 
they were placed in a standing position round 
the tomb of their master, each holding some 
trinket that the royal personage had used 
during his lifetime. 

In order to protect those treasures from 
vandals, the Tibetans erécted an arch in which 
rested sharply pointed arrows, and. under 
which was a release ‘that discharged the ar- 
rews in quick succession. Whoever trod on 
the release robbed no; more. 

The invention, hidden round the temples 
and the tombs of the rich Tatars, was doubly 
efficient, for it both protected property and 
provided inexpensive justice. 
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HIS BRAKES WOULD NOT WORK 


ST before the battle of St. Mihiel the Ger- 

mans blew up an ammunition dump near 
a company of Yanks. It..was reported that 
there was a large quantity of gas shells in the 
dump, and as soon as the explosions began the 
Americans immediately vacated the neighbor- 
hood. When the danger had passed all except 
one man returned. ‘He did not appear until 
the next day. 

“Well, where have you been?” demanded 
the first sergeant, eying him coldly. 

“Sergeant,” replied the other earnestly, “I 
don’t know where I’ve been, but I give you 
my word I’ve been all day gettin’ back.” 
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NOT INTIMIDATED BY FOOD 


ON’T be afraid of the meat, Mr. Grant,” 

said the landlady to the new boarder. 
“I’m not afraid of it, ma’am,” said Grant. 
“T’ve seen twice as much meat, and it didn’t 
frighten me a bit.”—London Royal Magazine. 

















Cuts and bruises 


just naturally happen to vigorous boys, 
but don’t neglect small injuries because 


they are small. Put on a few drops of 
c Absorbine, Jr. and it will surprise you 
how soon the hurt is forgotten. Then, 
too, it’s the safe thing to do. 


cAbsorbine, Jr. heals and 
soothes, kills germs—and pre- 
vents infection. It is not poison- 
ous, so it should be kept handy 
where every boy or girl can get 
it when needed. 


Most yy sell Absorbine, Jr. 
—$1.25 a bottle. If you would 
like to be it first we will mail 
you atrial bottle for 10c stamps. 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 








STACK SAFETY 
RELIEF VALVE 


Use in place of hot water faucet in 
kitchen sink. Heating water ex- 
pands it. Heating your hot 
water tank puts a tremen- 
dous pressure on the tank. 
This is dangerous. Tanks 
frequently burst. The Stack 
Safety Relief Valve is a positive insur- 
ance against this danger. It opens 
automatically under pressure before 
the danger is reached, lets out some 
water, felieves | the pressure and closes again. 
As a quick-acting faucet it is well worth the 
price while its relief valve value is inestimable. 
ASK YOUR PLUMBER. Order valve set to relieve at 25 Ibs. 
higher pressure than that of water at point of installation. 


Price $7.00. Parcel post paid. Send for descriptive Circular. 
STACK HEATER CO., 39 Sudbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 

























COMPANION “AANE-ON” KNIFE 





The Knife given to Com- 
Our Offer panion subscribers only 
for one new onde’ subscription and 25 cts. 
extra; or the Knife will Be sold for $1.35. 
In either case we will iver Free any- 
where in the United — 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cuticura Soap 
—— Imparts —— 
The Veh vet Touch 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. gag tg Pot am pe 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- k on Stammeri 
a Stuttering, “ te A. Lys F Cure.” It tells 
ww I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B. x. BOGUE, 3313 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Il]. 8t., Indianapolis 


WHY not spend Spring. Summer, Fall gath- Bm NN 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth$1to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions spactuwen, 
price list. Get posted now. Send 1c (not stamps 

for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. SIN INCLATR. 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal 











No need of suffering this season from 


HAY-FEVER 


Consult Dr. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for an 
effective home treatment which relieves and cures 
permanently, asking for free Bulletin Y-211. 


Sterckesper fer STOVINK ar = Sage 


’s Laboratory, Inc., Wenesian _ a 
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“UNCLE TOM'S CABIN” 
Painted by Edw V Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1921 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





